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DEDICATION. 



- It has been the custom of writers of books in all ages of the 

(^ world to dedicate their works to persons of fame and importance ; 
still there is one personage of much importance, and pretty 

w generally known, to whom 1 have never seen a book dedicated 

CO (though there may have been). Therefore, that this personage 

» may no longer be slighted in this way, I now, with much solem- 

< nity and high regard, do dedicate this book to our highly esteemed 

« friend 

"^ THE DEVIL, 

feeling assured that if anything will make him leave the country 
this will. 



A WOMAN OF NEW ORLEANS. 



CHAPTER I. 

The old governor swore, as old governors will swear, 
that he never saw man lay eye on her yet but what 
he wanted to marry her. That was more than thirty 
years ago when he first swore it, when we all had our 
*' niggers" and our carriages and horses, and, though 
our *' niggers" have long since been set free and our 
carriages fallen to decay, and the horses that pulled 
them been carried to the bone-yard, yet the old gover- 
nor swears the same thing even to this day. In truth, 
there is good foundation for the old man's oath, for 
verily I have seen her lead more men around without 
visible effort than I have ever seen any half-dozen 
other women conquer, even with great coquetry and 
much paint and powder. I shall not say that she was 
pretty, nor yet handsome, for I have oft-times seen 
her sitting all morning in her old, dilapidated wrapper, 
looking as common as any Biddy you ever saw, and 
then, of a sudden, I have seen her give herself a stroke 
here, and a pinch of powder there, and come forth 
looking as grand as any duchess you ever read about. 
I never saw any other person possess this faculty to so 
great a degree. Now, there is Mrs. Blank, who comes 
to the city every winter, whose husband owns a dozen 
plantations, and who spends an hour three times a day 
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at her toilet, who has dozens of silks, and diamonds by 
the peck (and she is quite handsome when dressed in 
calico) — still the more finery she puts on the more com- 
mon she looks. I know no more about woman's dress 
than my partner's horse, yet I can always tell when 
they are neatly dressed ; and what surprises me most is 
the fact that some women have the knack of looking 
elegant no matter what they have on, while others 
always look common though they be bedecked in all 
manner of finery. By all the gods ! I have sworn it 
a thousand times, and swear it again, that it is not 
money, nor clothes, nor yet beauty, that makes a grand 
woman, for I believe, with my friend Goethe, that there 
must be a soul lying down deep below all these to ani- 
mate and control before we have the highest type of 
womanhood. And so this woman, who had a living 
soul within herself, could give her outer body a lick 
and a promise, and could throw over her head an old 
black petticoat full of holes, and come forth to see you, 
and you would verily think that it were a queen that 
was meeting you, and if you remained in her company 
half an hour you would want to marry her, just like all 
the other men-folks who ever laid eyes on her. Pray, 
do not get scared when I say she had a soul, for I shall 
not have her leading in salvation armies, nor praying 
in public ; so far from this, I know it to be a fact that 
she has not been within a church for ten years, and 
the last time the preacher came to see her she ran him 
out of the house vi et armis for his abominable cant. 

There was one thing about her that was rare with 
the sex : the last thing in all the world that she ever 
thought about was getting married ; and I will make 
affidavit before the first recorder I meet that the com- 
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bined wealth of all the men who ever proposed to her 
would be greater than the capital of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Her main end in life was to help people along, 
and if men would make love to her, why, she would 
take it with calm indifference, or squelch them with 
one look of dignity and disdain. She would refuse a 
millionaire at eleven o'clock, and at half past twelve 
would get up out of a warm bed to let a poor, crying 
kitten in out of the cold. Yet she was far from per- 
fect. With all her virtues she had many faults. Her 
goodness knew no bounds, yet I have seen her fly into 
a passion and make the air look red-hot for twenty 
yards around. She had a temper of her own, as I of 
all persons had a good right to know, for I married 
one of her daughters thirteen years ago last March, and 
though I worship the very ground she walks upon, yet 
I know the full force of her tongue when it once starts, 
and for some years I have been very particular to keep 
silence upon certain topics. 

Thirty years ago she was married to a young physi- 
cian upon her father's plantation. It was a genuine 
love-match in every way. I have heard her say a 
dozen times that she fell in love with her husband 
because he was so kind and attentive to the old, sick 
darkies on the plantation. Of their courtship, and of 
their happy life on the old plantation, the present 
recorder must remain silent for the most part. Had 
he written thirty years ago, he would have used twenty 
pages in showing how quietly the Yazoo flowed by the 
fields of her father's plantation ; of how the dark 
swamps lay in the rear of the fields, all romantic and 
grand, with their covering of Spanish moss ; and how 
in the eventide the negroes would sing in the fields their 
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triumphant songs of labor. But in this age of analysis 
of character, no writer dare bore his reader with a 
twenty-page digression on scenery and nature. He 
must portray human nature, and get down to his work 
at once, with as few solitary horsemen and melancholy 
forests as possible. Leaving the rivers then to flow on 
in their peaceful way, and the grand forests to rest in 
peace, without intrusion of my unromantic feet, we 
shall follow the young couple in the most summary 
manner. 

We enter into contract with the reader right here to 
be entirely natural and truthful in this story : so we 
must say just here (and pray do not blush, gentle 
reader) that the first thing our young couple did was 
to commence haying babies. In all my life I never 
knew but one other woman who could have more 
babies within a given length of time than this woman : 
that other woman was her daughter and my wife. In 
as many years they had six children. They were all 
girls. About this time the war came on and stopped 
the proceeding, otherwise it is impossible to say where 
it would have ended. And now I must ask the reader 
in no wise to be alarmed, for although all six girls 
grew to womanhood, and had no end of lovers, and 
there was enough billing and cooing to fill six novels 
like this, still the present editor hath some compassion 
in his soul, and will give the history of but one of the 
daughters in these pages, knowing full well that, were 
he to introduce the six with their beaus and love- 
scrapes, long before the book was ended not one 
single reader would be left him. So we count five of 
the six (including my wife) out right here, and the 
reader will hear nothing of them as individuals, and 
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only en masse when they rush upon the scene with that 
noise and clatter young misses are so fond of making. 

And as for the young husband, we get rid of him 
with as little to-do as the rest. There is a great clatter 
of trumpets and march of soldiers. There is one 
heart-rending embrace, with the little ones clinging all 
around, and the baby all unconscious in its crib, and 
then he is off to the war. His story is a short one : 
first a captain, in six months a major, next a colonel ; 
then a great battle occurs, his superior oflBcer is shot 
down, and for ten minutes he has charge of all the 
men. He makes the most daring charge of all the war, 
and in those ten minutes gets his passport to the better 
land. The young wife had sworn that if he fell in 
battle she would bring his dead body home to his 
native State : so through Rebel ranks and Yankee 
encampment she traveled thousands of miles, facing 
great peril, and thus, through every danger and trial, 
she brings her dead warrior home. A hero to her now 
through all time, and the only man who could appear 
heroic to her. She buried him in his native village, 
not far from the plantation, and all that was left to 
her were her six helpless babes, and something else — a 
strong, heroic woman's heart, that is able to conquer a 
thousand worlds like this. Of how she conquered this 
one, and all men's hearts to boot, the patient reader 
may read further on. 

When the war ends she bundles up her six babes and 
all her chattels and starts off for New Orleans. Her 
father begs her to stay on the old plantation with him, 
but she tells him that he has a family of his own to 
support, and though she loves him, still she will win 
her own bread and be dependent on no man. Of all 
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scenes in the history of the humankind which seem 
most heroic and pathetic to me, it is this of this lone 
woman carrying her six helpless babes to the great, 
cruel city to win their bread for them — more heroic and 
pathetic since I know it to be true. Her march was a 
triumphant one. She conquered the whole city. She 
came to win bread for her little ones, and she got not 
only that, but the homage of all men. She prospered 
in all things. First a school-teacher and then a board- 
ing-house keeper. A boarding-house keeper, you say 
in dismay ! Why not, good friend ? You were never 
in more elegant company in all your life ; and just at 
the moment of which I write there is more learning, 
elegance, and wit crowding around this woman than 
can be found in any house in or out of New Orleans. 
The reader must remember that the only occupations 
open to the women of the South just after the war 
were those of school-teacher and boarding-house keeper, 
and in these ranks could be discovered as much refine- 
ment and elegance as could be found anywhere in the 
palaces of kings. Do not be ashamed, good reader, 
that your heroine opens up as a boarding-house keeper, 
for I will wager that thy wife (if thou ever be so unfor- 
tunate as to get one) will not have one-tenth as much 
grace as she ; and have I not told you, moreover, that 
I would make aflBdavit before the first notary I met 
that the combined wealth of all the men she had re- 
fused would be greater than the capital of the Bank of 
England ? So, you see, her calling was not at all com- 
pulsory. 

So here we have brought our heroine down through 
marriage, six childbirths, war, death, and have safely 
settled her, at the age of forty-five, in a first-class 
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boarding-house, aU within five or six pages, and there 
be some writers of far greater worth who would have 
taken five volumes to have gotten her just one-half the 
way. 

But, aeh ! mein Gott ! I have forgotten to tell you 
what her name is, and what her husband's name was, 
and what her father's name was, and what street she 
kept her boarding-house on. We progress at a rapid 
rate these days. If you don't get over ground in a 
hurry, and dig into the insides of your characters, and 
leave their outsides alone, you get left. 

Here ^^Soup," sweep off the stage. Light all the 
lamps. Start the orchestra. Twiddle ! twiddle 1 
Bang ! bang ! Dong ! dong ! Ding ! ding ! Dingle 1 
dingle ! Raise the curtain, and oS. she goes. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Well then, since you insist on ifc, I had as well say 
just here that her name was Mildred Girault, that her 
father was old Benjamine Rankin, the most beloved of 
all Mississippians, who had represented that State twice 
in the United States Senate, and of whom it had been 
said that more babies had been named after him than 
any half-dozen other men in the State. She had mar- 
ried a young man of the Giraulfc family, which held its 
head as high and which owned as many ^^ niggers "' as 
any family in the South, and though her husband was 
proud and preferred to make his living as a physician, 
still he might have enjoyed every luxury upon his 
father's plantation had he so desired. But all that had 
been changed long years ago, and the reader must now 
be content with more prosaic times. The number of 

her boarding-house was two hundred and seventy 

St. Charles Street. It was large, comfortable, and 
commodious, but farther than this there was nothing 
to distinguish it from the dozens of other houses of the 
same character lining the same street. No great Creole 
family had ever lived in it, nor was there any incident 
attached to it to make it more attractive to the reader. 

On a certain morning in the year eighteen hundred 

and seventy , a party of women-folks were gathered 

around the breakfast-table in this identical boarding- 
houg'e indulging in a vast amount of small-talk, which 
at all times is so delightful to the feminine heart, and 
all the more so now since all the male folks have gone 
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down town to their business, and they are bound in by 
no restraints whatsoever. They have all finished their 
morning meal, and the hands of the clock on the man- 
tel are fast approaching the hour of nine. 

Come in with me at the open door, don't feel em- 
barrassed, make your besfc bow, and be introduced to 
the ladies. That old one there, who weighs over two 
hundred pounds, and who has a conspicuous wart on 
her nose, is Mrs. Bob Jones, the wife of the richest 
cotton factor in the city. She is sitting near the foot 
of the table to the right, and is toying just now with a 
large silver napkin-ring, around which two cupids are 
indulging in their merry frolics. Adjoining her and 
to her right are her two daughters, Misses Jennie and 
Fanny Jones, who are nineteen and seventeen years 
respectively, and who have beans and attention in pro- 
portion to their father's wealth. They are bright, 
giggling blondes, who giggle, giggle from morning until 
night, and who seem to think that the sum total of all 
their duties in this universe is to keep up a perpetual 
giggling. They have no particular virtues nor vices to 
recommend them to the reader, and are as common- 
place as society girls elsewhere. Sitting next in order 
on the same side of the table is Mrs. Lane, the wife of 
a prominent lawyer in good practice, who is a little, 
modest woman of far too good manners to push herself 
forward in these pages. Next comes Miss Turnbridge, 
an old maid from Boston, who has a literary bent, and 
who is doing up the city; but she will soon be upon the 
wing again, and asks but small attention at the hands 
of the reader. The remaining seats, with one or two 
exceptions, are occupied by the wives and daughters of 
various merchants of the city ; but as they are not to 
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figure in these pages the reader will pardon us if we 
decline to introduce them to him. But do you notice 
that meek, modest-looking young lady, sitting just to 
the left, who has such quiet, maidenly ways, and who, 
for the most part, refrains from entering into the gossip 
which is being so lively indulged in ? I would have 
you note her particularly, for she is well worthy of 
your attention, and will figure largely in these pages. 
She is Mary Girault, eldest daughter of Mildred Girault, 
and now in her eighteenth year. If there is anything 
about her that would attract your attention, over and 
above her quiet, modest ways, it is the fact that her 
hair is fiery red, and that she is dressed in a dress of 
plain black stuff. At the head of the table sits our 
heroine, a woman so far superior to the women that 
you have been introduced to as to make her a veritable 
queen, an empress in every sense of the word. She is 
dressed in an old black silk that has already seen four 
winters ; around her neck is a plain white collar ; there 
are no ornaments save a breastpin with the picture of 
the dead hero ; and her hair, which is jet black, is 
combed back in the simplest fashion, and tied behind 
her head in the old Grecian way. For thirty years, 
through all changes of fashion, she has worn it that 
way. Not one woman in a hundred is handsome enough 
to wear her hair this way, but when one can wear it so 
she makes a mistake to wear it otherwise. I never 
knew whether it were indifference that caused Mrs. 
Girault to wear her hair in this style, or whether she 
knew its effect, but I do know that it became her im- 
mensely, and on all occasions was far more becoming 
than the many frizzes and bangs the other ladies in- 
dulged in. Her eyes are jet black in accord with her 
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hair, and flash in a fashion I never saw human eyes 
flash before. 

What have these women-folks been talking about 
this bright November morning ? Hush ! Come here 
with me and take a seat on this chair in the corner, 
be right quiet for a while, and we will hear what they 
are talking about. 

" For shame ! " says fat Mrs. Jones, giving her nap- 
kin-ring a twirl which sends it to the other side of the 
table ; *^ for shame, Mrs. Girault, to run your boarders 
off in such a fashion ! There were old Mr. and Mrs. 
Staunton, who left here last week, and who went to 
the boarding-house just over the way, and all because 
the old woman got jealous of you for making love to 
her husband at table before her face." 

" I plead guilty to your accusation," says that lady 
in the best of humors. ^^Now, the fact is, I had long 
desired to get rid of that couple. The old man would 
blow his nose on the napkin at the table, and the old 
woman kept every servant in the house running from 
morning until night, and these are two things that I 
will not stand. I did not have the heart to ask the 
old couple to leave, out and out, so I commenced 
making love to the old man. I knew she was jealous 
of every woman who looked at him, and though he 
was sixty-five years old she expected to see him carried 
off every day of the world. I would not have him 
even if I could get him for the asking, and he were as 
rich as old Ned Eichardson, and the old woman were 
out of the way, for he is cross-eyed and bow-legged and 
knock-kneed to boot. But how jealous the old woman 
got ! She verily believed that I wanted to run away 
with him." 
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"Yes/' says Miss Turn bridge, "and what made it 
more ludicrous was the fact that you did your love- 
making in open day before the whole table." 

" But I gained my point all the same. I have gotten 
rid of a disagreeable couple, without asking them, out 
and out, to leave, and have had my own fun in the 
bargain. It is always painful to ask people to leave 
my house: so, when I want them to leave, I resort to a 
little stratagem, and it works like magic. If it is an 
old couple, I make love to the old man ; if it is an old 
man with a young wife, I get one of my young men to 
make love to his young wife ; if it is a young woman, 
I criticise her dress ; and if it is a young man, I ask 
him for his board before it is due. In every case it has 
its desired effect, nor does it take long in its action. 
Now, Mrs. Jones, if I commence making love to Mr. 
Jones, you may know what is up." 

" Bah ! " laughs that elderly dame, "you will have to 
try a new trick on me. I would be only too glad to 
get rid of the old fellow. You may have him any day 
for the asking," and the two Misses Jones break forth 
in a new burst of giggling. 

It is a wonder to me how much time our society girls 
put in in giggling. They giggle when they get up in 
the morning, and when they go to bed at night. They 
giggle at breakfast, at dinner, at supper. They giggle 
at the postman when he brings the letters of a morning, 
and they giggle at their beaus when they call of an 
evening. They giggle at the matin 6e on Saturday and 
even at church on Sunday. If you say to them, " 'Tis a 
fine day," it sets them giggling; if you say the day is a 
bad one, they giggle ; and if you say naught about the 
weather, they giggle all the same. They giggle at rich 
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Mrs. Smith when she comes forth at Easter in her new 
dress and bonnet, which cost Mr. Smith a full, round 
sum ; and they giggle at poor Mrs. Brown the widow, 
who has saved and deprived herself for six months in 
order to be able to get herself a decent frock for the 
same occasion. Jf a cat runs across the floor they 
giggle, and they giggle when you ask them to have 
ice-cream or go to the circus. They giggle at their 
mamma and papa. They giggle at their young brother 
when he stumps his toe and falls, and at their young 
sister when, at the gawky age of fourteen, she turns a 
somerset backward in her chair before the whole 
company — ^they are wild with giggle. My Sweden- 
borgian friend (for whom I have unbounded admira- 
tion) informs me that we shall have the same practices 
in the next world that we have in this, which admit- 
ting to be true, there is one which I hope we will leave 
behind in this sinful world, and that is the habit of 
giggling. How many times have I sat in the greatest 
uneasiness imagining that something was wrong in my 
apparel, and come to find out that the girls were only 
giggling at the cat who was cutting hi-di-does in the 
next room. I swore that, if I ever got a giggling Vvufe, I 
would murder her the first year ; but, alas ! what with 
having babies and the worries of this life, all the gig- 
gling has been knocked out of my poor wife, who is as 
sedate as could be wished. And right here I hear the 
reader saying : " He is a sour old fellow who has been 
snubbed by the society girls, and he is taking his 
revenge.'^ All wrong again, good Madam. In my 
younger days there was not an entertainment in town 
but what I was invited — I have had as many as forty 
invitations for one night. Since I have promised to 
2 
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be perfectly honest with the reader, I must admit that 
I have an idea of the reason for this : During the late 
war my father had more shrewdness than patriotism, 
and sold all his darkies and bought cotton, which at the 
end of the war he sold for one dollar and over a pound — 
so you can now well understand why. the present writer 
had so many invitations, and why it was that he had 
so good an opportunity to hear the society girls giggle. 

As soon as the Misses Jones had subsided, Mary 
Girault, who has always an eye to her mother's welfare, 
inquires : 

" Mother, have you got any one to take old Mr. and 
Mrs. Staunton's room ? 'Twould be a pity to have it 
empty on your hands for any length of time." 

'^ Yes, my child, I intended to tell you all about it 
several days ago, but it escaped my mind. Dr. Bob- 
bins has engaged it for his wife and child. You all 
know who Dr. Eobbins is. He is a great Swedenbor- 
gian, and the best man I ever knew anywhere. He has 
done me many favors since I have been in this city, and 
I feel more kindly toward him than to any one outside 
of my own family. I have made it a rule never to take 
children to board, for they are noisy and annoying to 
my other guests; but in this instance, when the good 
Doctor came to me and told me that his wife was in 
bad health, and that he had to break up housekeeping, 
and that there was no place in town at which he would 
be willing to board save my house, why, I would have 
taken them even if it had cost me the last boarder in 
the house. You may all look as horror-stricken as you 
please, but before to-morrow you will all have a boy in 
the house to contend with." 

" And, yes," says Mrs. Jones, ** have him running 
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over the whole house, making everybody miserable with 
his noise. There will be no more morning naps from 
this time on." Mrs. Jones thought far more of her 
morning naps than she did of her husband and children. 

^^And then he will be obliged to have his dogs and 
other pets," puts in quiet Mrs. Lane. ^^If there is one 
thing I dislike more than another, it is having dogs 
around, and a boy always will have a dog; they always 
smell like dog when there is not a dog on the block." 

^^Well, if he does, and if he begins his infernal 
racket, I give you due notice that I am going to leave,'* 
cries Mrs. Jones. *^ I never could stand such things." 

^^Well, ladies," replies the hostess, the color rising 
in her cheeks, *^I should hate to see you leave; but I 
have promised the man to take himself, his wife and 
child, and I shall do so though it cost me every boarder 
in the house." 

^* Mother," interrupts demure Miss Mary, " is it not 
possible that some boys are different from others, and 
may he not be quiet, and not smell like dog after all ?" 

"You silly little fool, you. Because you never had 
any brothers of your own, you pretend to know nothing 
about boys. I have known many a noble little fellow 
who was just as beautiful and good as any girl in the 
land, and while the most of them do smell like dog it 
is not all of them. The doctor told me all about this 
one. It is not their own child, but they love it just as 
much as if it were. They never had a child of their 
own. This one was found on their door-step eleven 
years ago when it was quite a babe, and by its side was 
a letter asking kind treatment for the child. The letter 
stated that the mother had fallen from virtue, and was 
an abandoned wretch, and that she wished her child to 
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be raised to be noble and pure, so that it might know 
naught of her shame. The appealing tone of the letter 
and its candor entered the heart of the Doctor and his 
wife, and they decided to keep it till it could be pro- 
vided a home. Its cooing baby ways soon stole into the 
heart of the woman, and when the time came to turn it 
over to an orphan asylum the Doctor's wife declared 
that she would not part with it for any consideration. 
It could not have been left in better hands. By-the- 
by, the boy does not know but that the Doctor and his 
wife are his true mother and father, and I would not 
have any one undeceive him for the world. The Doctor 
says he is a noble, whole-souled little fellow, loving 
and true, and that he does not care for rough sports, 
but is passionately fond of flowers and music." 

" Oh, I am so glad ! " cries Miss Mary, arising and 
beginning to clear the table. "I knew we should all 
love him and make a pet of him." 

"Bah I" exclaims portly Mrs. Jones, turning up her 
nose, and rising from the table, "I'll bet he smells like 
dog !'* And she passed out of the room carrying with 
her her two hundred pounds and the wart on her nose. 
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CHAPTER III. 

And right here would not the reader like to know 
Bomething about the male boarders at Mrs. Girault's 
boarding-house ? Now, Madam, there is no use in 
denying the fact ; you have been giving us fits for the 
last fifteen minutes for talking so much about the 
women, and because as yet we had not brought one 
single man to the front. While I was busy with the 
women, trying to give them a decent introduction, I'll 
wager my hat that you were wondering what the men- 
folks were doing down-town, and when they would be 
back to the boarding-house so you could get a good 
look at them and set your cap for the richest one 
in the lot. Ach, mein Gottchen ! Madam, I know 
you well. I have lived in the house with too many 
women in my day not to know you. I had three sisters 
of mine own, my mother had seven, my wife has five, 
and already we have four girls, so I know you from the 
ground up ; and while my male readers were going the 
even tenor of their way, well content with the narra- 
tive, why, you. Madam, were saying in your inmost 
heart : ^^ The horrid man ! why don't he introduce us 
to a man who has a large black mustache, who is hand- 
some in the superlative degree, and who says fine 
things on all occasions, interspersing a little French 
now and then?" To tell truth, Madam, if I did so, you 
would pronounce the French but indiifferently, and I 
should write it still worse. Alas ! Madam, if you look 
for beings of this description, you had as well throw the 
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book down at once, for though I intend to favor you 
with more than one man before the end, still they shall 
talk only good sound English. And, even should they 
indulge in a French phrase now and then, I'll be hon- 
est enough to ad mit that I would hesitate to use it, for 
though my parents hired three nurses for me when I 
was an infant, one to talk French to me, the other to 
talk German to me, and yet another to talk English to 
me, still the only effect it had was to cause me to get 
them all so mixed as to never be able to speak any one 
of them correctly, while, had they given me only one, I 
might have done myself some degree of credit therein. 

Well, then. Madam, prick up your ears, open your 
eyes, here is your man. 

Among the male boarders at Mrs. Girault's was a 
young lawyer by the name of Fred Lawther. He had 
boarded with her three years; in fact, ever since he had 
been in the town. He had come to the city to make a 
livelihood and name for himself, but thus far had 
failed to make the slightest start, for at the time of 
which I write he had never had a single case, and as 
for making a livelihood, why, he owed his landlady for 
two years' board, and had to borrow his postage-stamps 
from her. 

Now, I know you are saying to yourself : " What are 
you bringing such a stupid, horrid thing forward to 
our notice ? I hope you do not intend to make a hero 
out of him. Why, he must have been awfully lazy not 
to have had a case in all that time ! ^' Wrong again. 
Madam, I must paint life just as I find it, and if our 
hero (and hero he is) finds himself, after three years' 
waiting, without a case and owing his landlady for two 
years' board, why, I must paint it so. You say you 
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woald have liked it much better had we made him make 
a grand speech the first three months he was in town, 
and at the date of which 'we write have his office full of 
clients. Yes, Madam, I know it would have pleased 
you had we written it that way, and many writers there 
be who write just this way to please you, but they mis- 
lead you and your children, and if you put faith in 
them they serve you many a nasty turn in the end. It 
is well for us that we are coming to paint human life 
just as it is, so as to truly understand its roughness and 
its final rewards. If we fail to gild it enough, fair 
lady (I know you have freckles and false teeth), to suit 
your taste, just please to remember that I give it just 
as I find it, and I should not write it otherwise, no, 
not even to please you. And now, if you will stop 
interrupting me for awhile, I will go on and tell you 
the truth about our hero, nor add too bright a color here 
nor too da»k a shadow there, not even to please the 
fairest dame in all the land. 

Just three years and some months ago young Lawther 
had graduated at the University of Virginia with the 
degi-ee of Master of Arts. This is the highest honor a 
Southerner can attain. In addition to this there were 
other honors and medals to such an extent as to cause 
it to be said of him that he was the brightest alumnus 
the university had turned out in several years. Of 
course, he would go to some gi'eat city and make a 
name for himself in no time — so thought his many 
friends. When he left his Alma Mater, he had a high 
sense of honor and a great appreciation for learning and 
learning's worth. Money and mammon held but small 
place in his regard. He knew the world was rough, 
and that men were corrupt, but he never dreamed of 
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half the roughness that would meet him upon the road, 
nor of one-third of the corruption among the men who 
should have been the guides as they were the rulers of 
the people of his native State. But the good old uni- 
versity had taught him to honor high and noble things, 
and though the world buffeted him, and starved him 
and wrung him sore, still he never forgot the lesson, 
and was never seen worshiping at the feet of Mammon. 
Thus it is that the good old university trains her sons 
to honor learning and worth and to despise Mammon, 
and then turns them out upon the world, where they 
are torn upon the rack and crucified by the sons of 
Greed, yet, no matter what hardships they have to 
endure, still they never become truly corrupt, no matter 
what may befall, but still hold something of the proud 
old spirit through every disaster. Mammon says to 
them : ^^ Why, man, you are worshiping false gods; why, 
man, you will starve ; come only and bow down and 
worship me, and I will give thee fine dinners and a soft 
bed and a carriage and hoi-ses to ride in." They tell 
old Mammon to begone with his nonsense, that they 
can starve if needs be, and as for fine dinners and soft 
beds they, at best, are desired but of fools. And so, 
in his deepest distress, a true son of the Virginia TJni- 
versifcy, who has learned his lesson well, still remains 
heroic. Mammon may ride by in her coach and four, 
but he bows not that way. 

Fred Lawther was a true son of the grand old school. 
She had taught him her lesson well. It is not to 
be thought that, because he did not bow, therefore 
Mammon had no power to torture him ; oftentimes, as 
he would ride by in his gilded coach, he would cry out 
in pain because the people he loved had gone that way. 
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I have seen him writhe at table when common folks 
would talk of their money and how they made it, and 
I have heard him groan in despair when he discovered 
that some one near to him by blood loved gold better 
than he did the heavenly powers. 

He had come to conquer the city. He was prepared 
to do so in a better manner than any other. He would 
use only fair means in the conquest. And here, after 
three years of waiting, he found himself no farther on 
the road than this : that he was without a client and 
owed his landlady for two years' board. He had too 
much sense when he left the university to paint life in 
the false colors that school-boys usually use. He knew 
it was rough, but he had faith in himself, and he 
believed that he would conquer it. 

Mrs. Girault had done everything in her power to 
encourage him. Among all her boarders he was her 
favorite, and the only one who had the slightest influ- 
ence over her. Oftentimes he would sit with despond- 
ent heart, groaning in despair, and she would say to 
him : 

*^ Cheer up, Fred, my man ! The gloom can't last 
always. The good time is coming as sure as the world. 
You need not mind owing me for the board. You will 
pay it all by and by, and I will ride in your carriage, 
and drink your champagne, and you will name your 
first '^gall'* baby after me, and I'll make your wife 
more jealous than I did old Mrs. Staunton the other 
day. Cheer up, my man ! Cheer up ! " 

And thus she would encourage him and keep hope 
alive within him. At this time he had a desk in Mr. 
Lane's office, and that gentleman would give him 
copying now and then to do, for which he paid him 
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a small sum. This was the only money poor Fred got 
at this time, and was barely enough to keep him in 
decent clothes ; and you might have seen (if, Madam, 
you would look at such things) our hero ofttimes 
patching his trousers in that place where they first 
wear out, for he was too proud to ask others to do it 
for him. Mr. Lane would willingly have done more 
for him, but the practice of all the old lawyers had 
greatly decreased in the last few years, and it took all 
he could make to keep his own boys at college and his 
wife and himself in that style to which they were 
accustomed. 

So poor Fred would groan in spirit, and go down to 
the office each day, and each day he would look as 
anxiously out of the office window as if he expected a 
hundred clients, and when the late hours of the after- 
noon had come, and no client had put in an appear- 
ance, he would go back to his boarding-house as weary 
and as hopeless as ever, and his good angel would cry : 

*^ Cheer up, Fred, my boy ! The good time is sure 
to come. Take heart, my man ! '* 

"Ah, good Madam," he would ofttimes reply, "I 
would not care so much if I could pay you your board. 
I could stand to deprive myself of everything if I did 
not feel that I was taking bread out of your mouth and 
out of your children's mouths.'' 

"Nay, Fred," she would say, patting him on the 
back, " thou shouldst not look at it in that way. Thou 
wilt pay it back some day, every cent of it, and you 
will help my little ones along. It is but bread cast 
upon the waters ; it will return again some day." 

But of how little she thought of the return, no one 
knew so well as Lawther himself. She did her good 
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deeds to others, and east her bread upon the waters, 
little caring where the waves might dash it, and never 
thought nor hoped for its return. She only mentioned 
a possibility of its return in this instance so as to make 
Lawther feel less dependent on her. At times he 
would cry out : 

" It is no use. This accursed city hath naught for 
me. They are all worshiping greed and the god of 
Mammon. I will hire out for a drayman or laborer 
or a porter in a store — anything so as to be able to pay 
you what I owe you, and to make an honest living for 
myself." And she would answer : 

*^You would do yourself an injustice, my boy. 
Cheer up ! the good time is sure to come." 

Nor for one moment did Mrs. Girault ever despair 
of Fred's success. She herself could appreciate true 
worth when she saw it, and she recognized that 
Lawther was made of such stuff as to conquer the 
world. The world tortures such men, and makes 
battle against them a long time, but at last bows down 
before them, and when it does come the bow is lower 
than when Mammon is saluted. It is only your hypo- 
crite, your cringing, false man who gets the approval 
of the world from the very start, but it is only half 
homage he gets after all, while the true man in the 
end receives the greater reward. You need not deny 
it. Madam, you who are so given to running after 
Mammon, in your inmost soul there is something you 
worship more than gold, and that is a true man, if one 
should ever happen to cross thy path. 

In the extreme of his need Lawther bethought him- 
self of his relatives. There was one uncle who at this 
time was making cotton crops which were bringing fifty 
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thousand dollars a year. This uncle had lived with 
Fred's father before the war, had ate at his table, had 
driven his horses, and had spent his money by the 
thousands. He, too, at that time was waiting to get a 
legal practice, but under far different circumstances 
from Fred. His elder brother had furnished him every 
luxury. Now that Fred's father (who was this elder 
brother) was dead, and all of his wealth gone, Fred 
thought it was but just that his youngest uncle should 
make some return for this treatment from his father. 
He wrote to him stating his need, and telling him for 
what the money was desired. His uncle was a leader 
in an orthodox church, and wrote him this letter : 

**My Dear Nephew : 

** I send you herewith fifty dollars. It is all that I can spare 
this year. Next year I shall send you fifty more. Your aunt 
and children are well, and send love. Please remit your note for 
the amount sent, which I hope you will spend for the glory of God. 

** Your affectionate uncle, 

" Peter Lawther." 

He paid it to the Madam. Whether it was spent for 
the glory of God we leave to the reader to judge. Any- 
way, when Fred read the letter, he tore it up, and 

said, " D n the man ! How can a man do anything 

for the glory of God who owes his landlady two years' 
board ?" And he thought of the money his Uncle 
Peter had spent for his father, for which no promissory 
note was ever asked, and which he knew was not spent 
for the glory of God. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Is it not a great pity that, when I paint my hero and 
show his good qualities, I must needs also give his 
bad points, so you may know him through and through ? 
Why not let him stand out all perfection, like the 
prints the fashionable tailors give us in the spring, with 
men of wonderful form, who have on suits of perfect 
fit ? There be writers, too, who paint their characters 
just after this fashion, making this man or woman 
wholly good, and that one wholly bad. But it is all 
false, good friends. I have ofttimes purchased clothes 
of those same fashionable tailors, and I have seen them 
on my friends (who, to tell truth, have better form 
than I), but I have never yet seen one of their suits 
even approximate the exactness of the copy-plate ; for 
were not the trousers too short or too long, too tight or 
too loose, and, as for the coat-tail, how often has it 
insisted upon standing all awry, when it should have 
been in perfect order, just as it was represented on the 
man in the print who had his back turned to us. Ah I 
but they were useful clothes to us after all, and served 
us many a good turn in their time. We courted our 
sweethearts in them, and sampled our cotton, and 
cheated the buyer or got cheated ourselves. We went 
to church in them of a Sunday, and on Monday we went 
(but hold, our wife may read these pages) — excuse us, 
Madam, we won't say where. 

And so it is with human nature. Our writers have 
been too given to painting too bright or too black, and 
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when it came to be worn, why lo ! the good were not 
half so good, nor the bad half so wicked, as we had been 
led to believe. I have often thought that the lives of 
all of us could be represented by a circle, the highest 
point of whose circumference rested just beneath the 
heavens, while the lowest would touch the depths of the 
deepest hell — ^where the center will finally rest God can 
alone tell. As we learn this truth, we become more com- 
passionate and long-suffering with our fellow-men. We 
see of a truth that many a fallen Mary Magdalen is 
nigher the heavenly gates than some proud, saintly sis- 
ter whose virtue has never suffered attack. Know then, 
good sir or Madam, that no one is wholly good or bad, 
and if any writer tell you so, just set him down in your 
mind as a fraud, who would too willingly mislead you. 
As for Fred, his besetting sin was a vile temper 
which he inherited in the beginning, and which fol- 
lowed him all his days like his shadow, serving to get 
him in many a sad plight, and of tentime acting as a 
drawback to his advancement in life. I have said 
that it was a vile temper ; had I described it aright, I 
would have used even a stronger word than that. His 
own father had said that he never could do anything 
with the boy till he had first knocked him down with 
a stick. Fred was a lover of order, law, and justice 
everywhere, and wherever he found them he wor- 
shiped them with his whole being. He had a good 
heart for the most part, and was as loving as a 
woman; but of a sudden, when no one was expecting 
it, he would fly into a fury, and make the very room 
as hot as hell. Most often it was some injustice, some 
violation of law, some token of the love of Mammon, 
that brought on these spells. He would stand suffer- 
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ing and rebuke himself quietly for the most part, but 
his theories of justice and law he would not allow to 
be trampled on. When he was in one of his furies, no 
one dared to oppose or contradict him. At such times 
he looked more like a mad dog than anything I know 
of. He was tall, stout, active, brave, and not one man 
in a hundred was his equal even from a physical stand- 
point. When he was once in one of his furies, no one 
escaped. He would hurl his abuse right and left, and 
in the end I have known him to burst out crying like 
any baby in the land. I know not whether he had 
read Carlyle to any great extent or not, but I do know 
that he had a fashion of calling every one who differed 
from him at such times ^^ fools," with the addition of 
an adjective which I use only upon abbreviating it — 

^^ d n fool " is what he had called all his friends 

time after time to their faces. Scarcely a day passed 
but what he called Mrs. Girault by that endearing 
term, and in after years, when he had a big case 
under argument, he honored all the Supreme Judges 
of Louisiana by that title to their faces, and I must 
add that at that time they were not entirely unworthy 
of the honor. They put him in jail for it, but the 
very next day when they let him out to continue his 
case he called them the same thing over again. When 
once one of the grand old truths was attacked which 
he had learned in Virginia, his temper would rise, and 
he could no more keep silent than he could fly. He 
would damn the fallacy to the author's face, no matter 
whether that author were man or woman. Of course 
he got into lots of trouble. I could count up fifty 
challenges he had received and accepted. None were 
ever consummated, for the reason they were either 
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settled by mutual friends, or the opposite party would 
fail to put in an appearance when the time came. In 
after years men quit challenging him when he would 
rave at them. " It is only Fred Lawther/' they would 
say; ''he can't help himself." And in veriest truth 
they were right about it. I do believe that, were 
the Emperor of Germany or the Queen of England 
to advance a false theory in his presence, he would 

not hesitate a moment to call them ''d n fools.** 

One would think that his poverty and distress would 
have subdued and crushed him, but it only served to 
add fuel to the flames, and it was only in after years 
when prosperity came to him that he learned to 
govern his temper even in the slightest degree. 

The reader need scarcely be told that between Fred 
Lawther and Mrs. Girault there had been many a dis- 
pute. If he raved at the rest of the world for its sor- 
didness and corruption, with her he had pitched battles 
upon far higher grounds — but there was this difference: 
she was every inch a match for him ; both in intellect 
and temper she was his equal the best day he ever saw. 
He, too, was a match for the fair Madam, the only one 
she had ever met thus far, and she admired him all the 
more because she knew it. There was not a boarder at 
her table, not a suitor for her hand, whom she was not 
smart enough to get the better of save Lawther alone. 
In every encounter she had ever had with him — at best 
it had been a drawn battle. They differed upon a 
thousand points, and upon each one they fought. He 
was a transcendentalist, and admired Kant above all 
men ; she believed in the evidences of her senses, and 
hooted at Kant. He was a strong admirer of Goethe 
and Carlyle in literature, while she held high esteem 
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for Dante and Milton, and laughed at the more modem 
writers. He believed that it was the best thing for the 
South that it got whipped in the late war ; she was an 
out and out rebel, and hated the Yankees like hell-fire. 
He held that men and women should marry each other 
only according to the proper distances of consanguinity, 
and only when their constitutions and temperaments 
were truly in accord ; she held that any man had a 
right to marry any woman whenever and wherever they 
both got ready. In many other things they differed, 
and at each point of difference there had been a dozen 
battles. Neither of them ever apologized to the other, 
but as soon as the storm was over they were soon good 
friends again. At six o'clock dinner they would be at 
daggers' points, and by eleven they would be as loving 
as turtle-doves. Mrs. Girault had taken Fred under 
her own wing, and she had a pride in him just as if he 
had been her own boy. It was her nature to help all 
those who came within her path, but toward Lawther 
she felt more kindly than toward others, and did more 
to keep his courage up and advance him in the world. 
As I have stated before, it was only when his theories 
were attacked that he became infuriated. He would 
suffer all manner of slights and hardships himself 
without a word. You may make little of me, my 
friends, and I will swallow it as best I may, but when 
you make small of the grand old truths that I was 
taught at my Alma Mater in my boyhood, why. 

Madam, so help me Jove ! I will call you a ^' d n 

fool," though you be bedecked with a dozen silks, and 
wear your diamonds by the wagon load. But as to 
this, we are glad to say that there had been no dispute 
between Fred and the Madam. She was no more s^ 
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worshiper of Mammon than he. He would curse 
Mammon and the means he used with fiery oaths ; she 
would give Mammon a quiet punch of ridicule and 
pass by on the other side. Both of them were noble 
and grand in their own way ; both of them had their 
own faults. They quarreled at times, it is true, but 
for the most part they were loving and true, and there 
is nothing they would not have done to help each other 
on in the world. 

Kind reader, hast thou ever had such a friend as this 
in all thy warfare with life ? — one who would come to 
you when you were dyspeptic and sore tired of life, and 
who would pat you on the back and cry, ^^ Cheer up, 
my man !" — who would stand by you in your hour of 
deepest distress and despondency — who would credit 
you for your board, and who would lend you postage- 
stamps to mail your letters with — who, when all the 
world was sore against you, would swear that for you 
the good time was sure to come ? Now, if you ever had 
such a friend, I need say no further word to you of how 
it mattered but little that Mrs. Girault would quarrel 
with Fred because he held with Kant that our senses 
were not quite reliable, nor need I tell you that it mat- 
tered still less that Fred had gone off into a passion 
because Mrs. Girault had allowed her second daughter 
to become engaged to an own cousin. A friendship 
like this is worth a high price, and what boots it if 
there is a drawback here and there. Some writers 
there be who would have left this flaw out of our two 
characters, but I have sworn to tell you the truth and 
to write human nature just as I find it. 

On the same evening on which the conversation had 
taken place which we have recorded in chapter second. 
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Fred was sitting in the back parlor all by himself. He 
was looking unusually despondent. The Madam, in 
passing the door, takes in the whole scene. She enters 
and takes a seat by his side : 

"No case yet, Fred, my boy ?" 

" No case yet, Madam. I have seen fifty men enter 
our office to-day, and I could have sworn that eaoh one 
had some work for me to do, but they all left me as 
empty-handed and as sore of heart as when they came. 
How long, Madam, must I hold out at this ? What 
limit of time do you fix ? " 

"Fred, you must have a case. I have made up my 
mind as to that. If in two months from now you are 
without a client, I will consent for you to give up your 
law and go at something else. If the worst comes to 
the worst, I will make love to old man Bob Jones and 
make him give you a case." 

" Alas ! " groans poor Fred, " that is a hopeless case. 
He will fall in love with but one mistress, and that is 
the mighty dollar. '* 

" Wait, wait, my boy 1 you will see," replies she ; and 
then for a moment there is silence in the room. Fred 
picks up a Code of Practice which he always has near 
him and begins to read. After awhile Mrs. Girault 
breaks the silence : 

"Fred, I have made a new departure in regard to 
keeping boarding-house. You know, I usually advise 
with you in regard to my plans, but this time I have 
made lip my mind to do as I wish in spite of all my 
friends. You know Dr. Eobbins, and how kind he has 
been to me since I have been in this city ? Well, I have 
promised to take him, his wife and child to board with 
me. It is in regard to the child that I have made a 
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departure in my usual rules. You know, I have never 
taken children to board, and, as I have always been able 
to get enough boarders without children, that of itself 
has served to make my house more popular. But in 
this instance I was obliged to depart from my rules, 
and I will take the boy even if I lose boarders by it.'* 

*^ Did you say the boy was the Doctor's child ? Surely 
the son of two such worthy parents could be naught 
but right." 

This is the point that Mrs. Girault has been trying 
to avoid. She knows Fred's views on sound blood and 
pedigree. She hesitates a moment. 

" No, Ered, the boy is an adopted child. It was left 
at their door-step when it was quite a babe. Its mother 
was an abandoned wretch, who wished to place her 
babe in better hands." 

Fred fails to catch the pathos of the story, but a 
certain theory of his in regard to tainted blood has 
been affronted, and his eyes begin to flash like fire. 

^'And, Madam, you are going to take this thing in 
the house with you to board ? Why, it will send you 
and your boarding-house to the dogs in less than a 
month ! The Doctor was a fool for adopting the boy ! 
He should have known the rules of hereditv too well 
to get caught in such a trap as that. Why, Madam, I 
would not raise a dog nor a blind cat without knowing 
who its father and mother were, not to mention a 
human being. Why, the boy will ruin you ! He will 
run all your boarders off ! He will be vile and vicious ; 
he will be rude and noisy — he can't help it I And I'll 
bet my head on it, Madam, he will steal — he will 
steal everything he can get his hands on 1 The Doctor 
was a d n fool for adopting him, and you will be a 
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bigger one if you take him in the house with you to 
board." 

At this point Fred is marching up and down the 
floor shaking his fist in Mrs. Girault's face, while he 
reminds one of naught so much as some wild bull. 

" Hush, Fred ! hush ! There is some one in the next 
room, and I would not have them hear you for the 
world. The boy is all right. You just wait and see." 

^^No, Madam, the boy is not all right ! The boy 
can't be all right ! I tell you, he'll steal — he will steal 
everything he can get his hands on ! And that is not 
all: I'll bet my head he has got ^nigger' blood in 
him! As sure as you are alive, he has got ^nigger' 
blood in him, and " 

But right here we purpose to drop the curtain, for 
Fred will say a dozen words, fair Madam, not one of 
which would I have reach your pure and innocent ears, 
not for a thousand worlds like this. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The very next day the Doctor's family were installed 
in the room which the week before had been left 
vacant by old Mr. and Mrs. Staunton. The Doctor 
had made his mark in the city, and at the time of 
which we write had as large a practice as any one in 
town. But it had been a bitter fight on his part. He 
advanced and put in practice some liberal views in 
medicine, and, in consequence, had the whole profes- 
sion to combat. They had ridiculed him and opposed 
him in every way in their power, but he had conquered 
the whole lot ; and it was but a bitter pill for them to 
swallow, the remembrance of the fact that ofttimes 
he had cured the patient when those who ridiculed him 
had given up the case as hopeless. In spite of their 
ridicule he had a large practice, and was unusually 
successful in treating his patients. As I have before 
said, he was a great Swedenborgian, and put his religion 
into his e very-day life. I never knew a Swedenborgian 
but who was a good man, but the Doctor was the best 
Swedenborgian I ever knew. He had passed through 
many trials in his day, had undergone many tempta- 
tions, but had conquered them all, and had now entered 
into that perfect peace which but few of us ever reach 
in this world. He loved his wife, his boy, and the Lord 
with a pure heart, and labored everywhere to relieve 
suffering and pain. ^I have known many men, in many 
lands, in my day, but I never met one yet who struck 
me as so noble and good as this Swedenborgian Doctor. 
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His very goodness will prevent him from making an 
interesting character to the reader, for it is only in the 
combats of good with evil, in the meeting and conquer- 
ing of temptation, in the warfare of life, that we 
become truly interested, and we lose interest in one 
when he has won the battle and stands upon the heav- 
enly shores. The Doctor's wife was worthy of her 
husband, whom she regarded as all perfection. In all 
things she was his assistant and helper. Between them 
there was perfect accord. The Doctor had a brother, 
who died in early youth, whose name was Robert, which, 
in trying to pronounce, the younger children had con- 
tracted into Arbou. So the Doctor and his wife had 
named their foster child Arbou, in honor of the Doc- 
tor's dead brother. Arbou Bobbins was his name, and 
as bright and. pure and noble a little fellow as could be 
found in all the land. He had filled all the vacant 
space in the hearts of his parents which had been left 
vacant by failure of offspring of their own. 

The writers of the present day have a fashion of 
painting children as selfish, which for the most part is 
good truth ; but, now and then, you will find a boy 
who has forgotten all about himself, who knows naught 
of selfishness, and who is thinking mainly of the com- 
fort of others. It is rare that you find such boys, but 
it has been my pleasure to meet half a dozen in my 
day, and I have thought that it was of these the good 
Lord spoke when he said, ^^ Like untx) little children.'* 
Arbou Bobbins was one of this number. He was not 
one of your Sunday-school children who said and did 
good things, and went straightway and died, so as to 
get his name in the Sunday-school papers. He was 
healthy, happy, natural and good. Nor was he at all 
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precocious and given to use those large words and 
phrases children are so often made to use in modern 
novels. He talked in cliildish prattle, and, though I 
lived in the house with him many months, there is not 
one saying that I now recall as particularly smart. It 
was his swift, bright, childish way that gave him his 
charm. It was his bright, happy motion that pleased 
all who beheld him. It was his coal-black eyes (oh, so 
bright !) and rosy cheeks that made the girls kiss him ; 
and most of all, it was his frank, unselfish ways that 
caused him within a week to steal the hearts of every 
inmate in the house. He smelt no more like dog. 
Madam, than you or I. And, oh. Madam ! there was 
this difference between him and you and me, which is 
greatly to the little man's credit : he had never known 
sin nor guilt, and stood as pure and white as the angels 
nearest God's throne, while you and I, Madam — well, I 
won't tell tales out of school. 

It has become the fashion to poke fun and ridicule 
at our small boys nowadays, and no treatment was ever 
more undeserved. How often have I had them get up 
and give me their seat in the street car, and I am far 
from being an old man yet ! How quick they are to 
jump from their seats when a lady enters, and how 
prompt they are to carry the picayune up and drop it 
in the box ! How many other acts of kindness have I 
seen them perform — unselfish acts from which they 
hoped no reward ! I saw a fine little fellow, hand- 
somely dressed, helping an old Irfeh wash-woman carry 
her basket of clothes the other day, and when I asked 
him what he got for his pains, he replied, ^^ Nothing: 
it looked so heavy I got sony for her, and asked her to 
let me help her carry it.'* I remember a little fellow I 
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saw at a party not long ago, who got up and gaye his 
seat to any one who came near him, and the next morn- 
ing I found out that he had been sick all the day before, 
so I asked him why he had been so unselfish even while 
in pain. His only answer was, *^ I could not help it." 
The other day I read a story of a boy away up in Can- 
ada, who was shipwrecked with his father. The old 
man took his son upon his back and tried to swim for 
shore, but the boy, seeing that his sire was rapidly 
giving out, threw himself from his back, giving himself 
up to the mercies of the deep. Luckily the waves 
dashed them both ashore, and when they asked the 
boy why he had been so heroic, he replied : " There 
were five little sisters and brothers at home for papa 
to work for; it did not matter much if one were lost in 
the sea, so papa reached home safely." Such acts of 
heroism as this in our little ones move me more than 
words can tell. When I hear of them, I raise my hat 
and stand in silence. 

Louisiana may have had many corrupt rulers in these 
latter days, and there is many a wrong she will have to 
answer for in the judgment of nations ; but there is one 
thing that can be said to her honor : she has taught 
her boys to be unselfish, heroic, generous and true. If 
you don't believe it, just watch them on the first street 
car you enter, and see if they don't perform enough 
acts of heroism and kindness to put the age of chivalry 
to shame. 

And verily, our boyhood is the golden time of all our 
life ! We are more heroic then ; we believe more in 
the possibility of heroism then than ever after. I never 
see a scene of my boyhood but what a sweet, strange 
feeling passes over me, and I feel a better man. 
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Although I am a great believer in Darwin and Spen- 
cer, and an evolutionist every inch of me, still I have 
an abiding faith (I believe that is the way the parson 
puts it) in a life hereafter. Most men look forward 
to a crown of glory, and they desire to be made kings 
and princes, and rule over worlds when they get there. 
I have often wondered at their want of taste in this mat- 
ter, and thought of how much they would lose if they 
got what they asked for. As for myself, when my turn 
comes to march up to the Lord to ask him for my 
reward for having been such a rascal in this world, I 
shall say without hesitation : ^^ Good Sir, give these, 
my friends, all the dukedoms and kingdoms thou hast 
to spare. As for me, I do not even desire a golden 
harp nor a robe of white, for on the one I should play 
but indifferently, and the other I should soil but too 
soon ; but in the place of these give me back my boy- 
hood, and let me keep it through all eternity — the only 
reward I ask, Lord, is that thou shouldst make me 
once again a pure, sinless, heroic, black-eyed boy." 
And when he changes me, as I am sure he will, why I 
shall run wild in the streets of the golden city, I shall 
tickle the feet of the highest angels, I shall fly my 
kite in the azure sky, I shall play marbles on the 
golden streets, climb the trees on either side of the 
river, and go swimming in its pearly tide; and when I 
thought it was about time that night was coming on 
(there shall be no night there) and I was tired with my 
play, why, I should march right up to the heavenly 
throne and lay me down at the feet of the Saviour, 
and, if those harpers did not keep up such a hell of a 
racket, why, Madam, I should go to sleep. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

What man is there in all the country who knows 
as mucli, or who is as powerful withal, as your mod- 
ern novelist ? Not one of his characters has a thought 
but what he knows it : there is not an event in all their 
lives but what he could tell you of, and even the very 
doors of their houses he can unlock at all hours of the 
night and day, and make his entrance even more 
silently than the most skillful burglar. And so, good 
reader, if we purpose taking you along in any of these 
excursions you must make no objections, for we will 
give a slight cough before entering the rooms where 
any of the ladies are, so as to give them time to arrange 
their bangs and flounces. Indeed, if you intend to 
follow us till the end of this story, we will set you upon 
many a merry jaunt, and put you in all manner of atti- 
tudes where you were never found before. As an in- 
stance of this, and on the very same day on which the 
Doctor's family moved into Mrs. Girault's boarding- 
house, I am going to take you to every room in that 
house, so you may hear what its inmates are talk- 
ing and thinking about. Into some of them we will 
enter, at others you must stoop down and put your ear 
to the key-hole and listen to what they are saying — 
indeed. Madam, you say that you will do no such 
thing, that you never did such a thing in all your life, 
and that you will not begin at this late date. Well, 
Madam, if you positively refuse, I shall not tell you 
another word of this story. Just pitch the book down 
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and be done with it. I know you will pick it up again 
and listen at those same key-holes in spite of hell and 
high water. But hold, I have hit upon a brand-new 
plan : you had better not compromise yourself by lis- 
tening at those key-holes, Madam. Indeed, I have dis- 
covered a much better plan for you in every way. Just 
skip this chapter sixth and begin again with chapter 
seventh, where everything is carried on in the most 
dignified manner. I double dare you to do it. Madam. 
Well, then, since we have gotten rid of the Madam, 
who is reading away over in chapter seventh, where 
everything is carried on according to the strictest rules 
of propriety, we will take such readers as do not object 
to listening at key-holes and such like, and we will 
make the rounds of Mrs. Girault's rooms. It is eleven 
o'clock at night and all the inmates are in a communi- 
cative turn of mind, and just at that stage when they 
are most likely to disclose those things which will be 
of most interest to the reader, and which will give him 
a better insight into their character than any half- 
dozen other conversations. Well, then, if you please, 
we will stop first at the door of Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
Jones. Put your ear down to the key-hole and listen 
to what they are saying. Now, don't you get the studs 
like the Madam did, and pretend that you would rather 
be away over in chapter seventh. That's right, put 
your ear down — but hold ! stop I I did not tell you 
to look through the key-hole, it was only listening I 
advised you, for I would have you know that Madam 
J. has not the best form in the world, and, as she is 
just now in negligee, she would scream and run and 
tuck herself in bed if she even suspected that we were 
only listening at her door. But as it is, she has not the 
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slightest idea that we are anywhere near, so we can 
listen to onr heart's content. 

^^My dear," good Mr. Jones is saying, "you are 
wrong when you say that I am always thinking about 
business, and that I never give my girls' welfare or 
settlement in life a single thought. Indeed, I have 
thought over the whole list of marriageable young men 
in this town, and I have often thought which ones I 
would be willing for my darlings to marry. I have 
invited Tom, Dick, and Harry up to see them, and 
what more could be done ? When they get married, I 
intend to give each one of them a hundred thousand 
dollars on their wedding-day, and I have taken pains 
to let the whole town know the fact, and now if my 
girls don't get husbands all I have got to say is, I have 
done my part." 

" Yes, indeed," interrupts his lady, " and a pretty 
swarm of flies your molasses has brought to our door. 
Our girls have lots of beaus, it is true, but there is not 
one who has sense enough to keep himself out of the 
fire. Some of them are rich and some of them are 
poor, but they are all fools ; they are after our money, 
that's plainer than day, and our poor girls are but 
thrown in for lagniappe. I would never give my con- 
sent for either of our girls to marry any one of their 
admirers. There ain't one of them that is worth the 
powder and lead that it would take to kill him. La, 
Bob I do you know, I sometimes wish that we were poor 
again, like that day you made love to me over the 
wash-tub, for then I should feel like the young men 
were after our girls for themselves, and not on account 
of their father's wealth. Well, well, I've one consola- 
tion left me : I know that you never married me for 
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my money. Bob." And the lady was speaking truth, 
for at that time it is doubtful whether she had two 
calico frocks to her name, or back, whichever you like 
best. 

^' Susan," says the old man, for that was Mrs. J.'s 
given name, ^^ Susan, I am afraid that you are giving 
yourself far too much trouble about our girls getting 
married. It ain't well to borrow trouble for the future; 
the girls are young yet, and there is plenty of time. It 
is but natural that the young men should want the 
money, and, if I was certain that they would take care 
of it after they got it, it would not matter if they were 
not overly smart. Now there is myself, I never went 
to college in my day, yet I have a blasted sight more 
wits than either of my boys, upon whom I have spent 
no end of money. It is true that I never feel that I'm 
speaking right when I am talking to Mrs. Girault, and 
I have heard it said (by my enemies) that the words in 
my letters to the planters were not spelled the same way 
they are in Webster's Dictionary. But with all that I 
have made more money than any man in this town, and 
I have picked up lots of grammar by hearing smart 
folks talk," and in fact the old man had, and the reader 
would have been surprised had he heard the difference 
between his present talk and the dialect he used thirty 
years ago when he was an overseer on a cotton plan- 
tation. 

"Yes, Bob, you will do well enough," answers his 
wife, "and I would not swap you for the smartest man 
in the land ; but do you know that I wish that at least 
one of our daughters should marry a smart man. You 
know that none of our sons are overburdened with 
sense, you yourself admit that you had but a poor edu- 
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cation, so you see I want just one man in our family 
who does not think always of making money, and who 
has some sense in his head, and then we might have 
smart grandchildren/' I doubt not she had been lis- 
tening to some of Fred's talk on pedigree. 

*^Well, wife, where will you get him ? You will 
have to go without the present circle of their admirers." 

" Do you know. Bob, I was thinking — " and here she 
pauses. 

*^ What is it, my dear, you were thinking ?" 

*^ Oh I it was only this : that it would be so nice if 
young Lawther would fall in love with one of our girls. 
Everybody says he is the smartest young fellow in town, 
and I heard you say that your attorney's fees amounted 
to over ten thousand dollars a year, and you could give 
it all to him, and it would be a nice start for him. 
True, lie has no money, but we will have plenty to 
leave them, and I should like for one of my daughters 
to marry some one belonging to a fine old family, and 
whom the whole town said was smart. It would make 
us think so much more of our grandchildren." 

" Come here, my dear, and let me hug you,'* cries 
her spouse ; *^'tis the very thing, and it is a wonder 
that I had not thought of it before. I shall send for 
Lawther to-morrow and lay the whole matter before 
him." 

His wife looks scared ; she really thinks that he is in 
earnest. 

^^No, Bob," she says, "that won't do. Tou just 
leave the whole matter to me ; we women-folks know 
how to manage such things better than you men." 

"All right," says her spouse, and he straightway 
jumps into bed. 
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" Oh, Bob ! " cries she, " I have a great secret to tell 
you." 

But right here, sir, you have got to come away from 
that key-hole. You shall not hear Mrs. Jones's secret. 
I had no idea that she was about to tell it at this time, 
or I should not have brought you here. You won't 
come away, you say ? Well, here goes ! For shame 
on you, sir, to have to be kicked away from a lady's 
key-hole in that manner ! I had the devil's own time 
to get you to listen, and then had to kick you away in 
the end. For shame on you, sir ! Isay it again. Why, 
I'll bet my head that that good Madam who was too 
good to listen at key-holes has gotten to the end of 
chapter seventh by this time. 

And now, with the consent of the reader, we will 
pass on to the room occupied by Mrs. Girault and her 
little flock. This time we will not listen at the key- 
hole, but I shall take my author's key (which unlocks 
all doors) and give ourselves admittance. I know be- 
fore we enter that neither the Madam nor her most 
excellent daughter has begun to retire yet ; they have 
only let down their hair for the night, which is flowing 
in jet-black and fiery-red folds around their comely 
shoulders. In goes the key, open comes the door — 
and did I not tell you so ? There they are both sitting 
around a small table with an account-book open before 
them. Both of their backs are turned to us, and if you 
remain right quiet they will never know that we are in 
the room. As I have just said, an "account-book lies 
open before Mrs. Girault, and she has been making all 
manner of calculations on two sheets of foolscap, which 
are near at hand. 

*^I told you so, Mary," the elder lady begins, look- 
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ing up from her ciphering. "I have gotten terribly 
behind in my accounts, and how I am ever to get straight 
again the Lord only knows. I owe my butcher two 
hundred dollars, my baker seventy-five, and the grocer 
a hundred and fifty. Next week I will be two months 
behind with my rent, which you know is a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month. Lord ! Lord ! when 
will I ever get straight ? I had as well now go jump 
into the Mississippi and drown myself. I know I have 
done my best to keep out of debt, and it is not my 
fault." 

" Now, mother," puts in Miss Mary, ^^ I don't intend 
to blame you for anything, but you know yourself that 
you have not been as economical as you might have 
been. True, you have deprived yourself of everything, 
but toward others you have been criminally liberal. I 
saw you give five dollars the other day to that old lame 
man who claimed to be an old Rebel soldier, and I could 
have sworn from his accent that he was a Yankee. It 
was only last week that I saw you put a ten-dollar bill 
in the box of an orphan asylum, and yesterday you 
gave a ragged woman a whole dollar bill. You feed 
your boarders in the most extravagant way. Here you 
have a dozen young men whom you charge but twenty- 
five dollars board, and you give them forty-five dollar 
fare. There is not a poor dog comes along the street 
but what you must feed him; not a ragged beggai* 
but what you must give him alms. You let your 
boarders get behind in their board-bills, and many of 
them never pay you at all. It is a wonder, mother, 
that you are not in a worse fix than you are. You 
must change your ways, or we will all be cast into the 
street." 

4 
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It is a moment before Mrs. Girault speaks ; then she 
replies : 

** It is easy to make good resolutions about this mat- 
ter, and I have made a thousand myself, but when I 
see any one Avhom I think is suffering, I can no more 
keep from helping them than 1 can keep from breath- 
ing. It is true, as you say, that I have been too given 
to helping people before I found out whether they 
really needed help, and in this respect I intend to 
change. If we could only get straight this time we 
could keep so. Mary, how would you like to teach 
school ? Mrs. Brown told me the other day that she 
would give you thirty-five dollars a month for teaching 
one of her primary classes." 

*^ Mother, I should like it the best in the world," 
cries that young lady. " It has been the height of my 
ambition to help you along. I will go to see Mrs. 
Brown to-morrow morning and secure the position, and 
go to work as soon as possible. It would seem like 
making a great fortune, my making as much as thirty- 
five dollars a month." 

For a moment there is silence in the room. Mrs. 
Girault opens the table drawer and puts her accounts 
away. She tears up the two sheets of foolscap with 
the calculations on them, and throws the pieces in the 
fire. *^The Lord will bring it all around right," she 
says, coming back to her seat. 

" There is another thing, Mary, that has been giving 
me much trouble here of late," she continues ; " I 
don't like the way that Lawther has gotten into. He 
seems to have lost all hope of ever succeeding at law, 
and naught that I can say to him will cheer him up. 
It is mighty hard now for a young lawyer to get a start. 
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since the practice of the old lawyers is decreasing so 
rapidly. I have thought of a dozen plans to give him 
a start. I have made up my mind to make a match 
between him and Jennie Jones. She is not the bright- 
est girl in all the world, and she giggles horribly ; but 
she will get over that and make him a good wife in the 
end, and, what is more, the old man would help Fred 
along and leave him a fortune when he died. I would 
not let Fred get a whiff of what I was up to for the 
world, for he would fly the track at once. I'll work 
the thing though ; I'll bet my head on it. I'll work 
the thing, and I'll win the battle in the end." 

** But, mother, suppose Fred does not love the girl ? 
You would not have him marry her for her money, or 
because her father would help them on in the world ? 
I know you would not wish that." 

*^ Fiddlesticks ! my child. He must love her. She 
is reasonably good-looking, and her other advantages 
are too great to be overlooked. I'll make him love 
her. I could not stand off and lose such a chance as 
this." 

" But, mother," puts in her daughter, at this point 
a shade of color coming into her cheeks, " do you know 
that it pains me to hear you talk about this matter in 
this way ? Fred is far too noble a fellow to be sold for 
such a price. The woman he marries he should love 
with all his souL" 

We have an idea that Miss Mary has a secret which 
she has been hiding away from her mother and the 
rest of the world for, lo I these many days. She has 
scarcely admitted its existence even to herself. Away 
down deep in that fluttering little heart it lies hidden. 
We might take our author's key and unlock it and 
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bring it to the reader^s view, but we are going to do 
no such thing. We are not half mean enough for 
that. 

" Well, child, he will make it lively for any woman 
he marries, no matter whether he loves her or not. It 
will not matter much. Only I wish the poor boy were 
not so despondent, and that he had a start in life. 
Ah, me ! I shall not bother myself about it any more. 
Come, child, it's time we were both in bed, for there 
is lots of work to be done to-morrow. The Lord will 
bring it around all right in the end." 

And here, good reader, let us pass out of the door and 
close it as quietly as possible behind us. Come down 
this passage to Fred Lawther's room. What ! our key 
will not open it ? Why, 'tis the first door it has yet 
failed to open. Well, then, we have got to crawl 
through the key-hole. You can't do it, you say ? Yes, 
but you can ; you can do anything when you are with 
me. That's it, poke your head in, now your body, 
now one more pull, and now you are through. Keep 
right still in there till I get through, I am coming 
after. Well, then, here we both are in Lawther's room. 

The lamp is burning low. He is leaning back in an 
old arm-chair, his hands hanging listlessly by his side. 
On the table is a Civil Code which he has been study- 
ing. He is not looking one whit happier than when 
we saw him upon former occasions. His brow is con- 
tracted, and the wrinkles begin to show. He is think- 
ing intently. But how, indeed, are we to know what 
he has been thinking about ? In the last two instances 
we had ears and could listen, but now what's to be 
done, pray ? Indeed, I was prepared for this emer- 
gency. Do you see this long tube with the whirligig at 
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each end ? I will fasten one end to the back of 
Lawther's head, and the other you must put in your 
ear, and you can hear everything he is thinking about, 
just as if he spoke it out. There, she is all right now. 
What is he thinking about ? You can hear it, you 
say ; well, out with it, for I, too, am anxious to know 
what thoughts are passing in that cranium this night. 
This is what he is thinking : 

^* I was a d n fool for flying into a rage at Mrs. 

Girault last night just because she wanted to take a 
child in the house with her to board. What does it 
matter if he does have nigger blood in him, and what 
if he does steal ? Is that any of my business ? The 
woman does me every kindness, yet at times I hardly 
treat her with due respect. Yet I love her more than 
ever I did my own mother. I wish I could pay her 
what I owe her. I wonder if she needs it badly ? If 
I thought so I would hire out as a street-car driver 
and pay her every cent. I wonder when I shall get 
my first case ? I don't believe I ever shall get a case 
in this accursed city. There is no hope for me here. 
Everybody is trying to steal what he can from his 
neighbor ; everybody is trying to see what he can get 
for himself. My education is worth naught to me. I 
had better have spent my money in starting a bar- 
room, and then I would have been abreast with popular 
taste, and would now be making money. I wonder 
what the little thing is doing now ? the one with red 
hair. She's worth a thousand times more than any of 
your society girls. I wish I was making lots of money, 
I would tell her how much I loved her. God ! 
how long must I wait ? how long must I be crushed 
by this cruel city ? I am willing to work, to do hard 
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work, but no work is given me. Ah ! there is no 
God ; why do I cry to him ? If there were a God, he 
would change things here. I shall end this thing. 

rii " 

But here he jumps up and begins pacing the floor. 
He has broken loose your thinking-tube, good reader, 
and, as there is no hope of getting it attached again 
for tlie next hour, we had as well take our departure. 
Why, the door opens well enough from this side, and 
we are out in the passage in the twinkle of an eye. 

The next door opens into the room of the Misses 
Jones. It is needless for us to enter there, for those 
two misses have actually quit giggling, and are now 
snoring in a lively manner. Young ladies never snore, 
you say ? If you don't believe me, you may put your 
ear to the door and may hear for yourself. They are 
not even dreaming, otherwise I should take you in 
and show you what they are dreaming about. 

Come, then, there is but one more room I would have 
you visit, and you too may be off to bed. This is 
the way ; be careful you do not stumble in the corri- 
dor ; it is awful dark. I wonder why the Madam has 
put the hall light out so soon. Here's the door ; why, 
it is not locked ; it is actually ajar, and leads into the 
room occupied by the Doctor and his wife. Time has 
been passing rapidly while we have been on our 
rounds, and the hands of the clock on the Doctor's 
mantel point to a quarter of twelve. 

Tiie Doctor and his wife are sitting around a table 
on which a student's lamp is burning brightly, and 
each of them is busy doing up doses of medicine in 
pink and blue papers. It has always been the Doctor's 
habit to do his medicine up in this fashion for his 
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patients, and his wife has always helped him in his 
tedious occupation. Ah ! how much fun have I heard 
poked at those pink and blue papers in my day by his 
enemies, but, indeed, I have known of a vast deal of 
good they have done, and the least that can be said 
for them is that they are harmless, and if they do 
naught of good they will not kill you, as I have known 
other doctor's medicine to do. Ah me ! how many 
children in New Orleans have taken the contents of 
those same papers, and who have learned to love the 
good Doctor, not entirely because his medicine always 
tasted nice, but for his own good self ! How many have 
I swallowed myself in my day when I was a youngster 
and wore knee-breeches ! If I ate too much jam and 
had the belly-ache, I had to take them. If it were the 
fever that pestered me, I took them all the same. My 
mother worshiped the Doctor and dosed her children 
in proportion to her love. And my own wife is just 
as bad. At night, at morning, and at mid-day those 
same colored papers are poured down my little ones, 
and I can say this much, at the very least, it has done 
them no harm. ^^The pink one. Madam, you must 
give every half-hour, the blue one every two hours — 
be sure and don't forget." But then it does not mat- 
ter ; you might give the blue one every half -hour and 
the pink one every hour, it would be all the same. One 
day our oldest boy got a whole bundle of the stuff and 
ate it, and I sent off to the Doctor expecting our boy 
to die every moment. *^ Bosh, man ! " says the Doctor, 
coming in as calmly as could be, " your boy might 
have eaten a peck of the stuff and it would have done 
him no harm." 
Who will give our little ones their pink and blue 
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doses ? who will pat them on the head and tickle them 
under the chin when the good Doctor is gone ? Alas ! 
alas ! I cannot say. There was never a man in all the 
world who was one-half as good as he, and I verily be- 
lieve that my wife would quit having babies if she did 
not believe the good Doctor were immortal, and that he 
would be here always to dose our little ones. 

" Well, my dear," says the Doctor, laying aside a bun- 
dle of blue doses which he has duly labeled, " I am glad 
you are going to have a long rest now, and I hope to see 
the roses return in your cheeks before many months 
are past. I myself am delighted to be in so pleasant 
company, for of all places in town it is here I would 
rather be. Mrs. Girault is a wonder, then she has 
around her more wit and elegance than can be found 
in any other house in town. In fact, I am more than 
delighted at the change, and all the more so because 
I believe it will be a benefit to you." 

" Yes, John, it is a great pleasure to me to feel that 
I am relieved from the worries of housekeeping for a 
while. Since I have suffered with rheumatism it has 
been a great weight on my mind to think that I have 
this responsibility resting over me; for though we have 
but a small household of our own, still we always have 
a house full of company, and that made it just as bad 
as if we had a large family. I am sure that I shall 
improve. Indeed, I feel better already for the change. 
As for our house, James, our man-servant, can take care 
of that. I can go up every now and then to see that it 
is properly aired and dusted ; but I think with you that 
it is better not to rent it — we can just leave it empty till 
we need it again. But, husband, there is one thing that 
is worrying me about this move. I am afraid that 
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Arbou will not be as happy here as in his own home. 
It pained me, oh ! so much, to see him hanging over his 
flowers the day we moved. I told him that James would 
take good care of them for him, and that he might run 
up every now and then to see how they were getting 
on, but I know it hurt the little fellow no little to have 
to leave them behind." 

The Doctor's wife pauses a moment. The fire in the 
grate is burning brightly. Over on the other side of the 
room is a crib close to the Doctor's large bed. Asleep 
in it, with one hand under his head and the other rest- 
ing upon his breast (in childish fashion), is Arbou. He 
has always slept near them, for he has a fashion of start- 
ing up out of his sleep when anything disturbs him in 
his dreams, and he is frightened if the Doctor is not by 
to speak kindly to him. Just now a pained expression 
is passing over his face. His muscles are twitching 
nervously. Suddenly he starts up in his little bed and 
cries out in pain : 

^* Papa ! papa ! where are you ? I had such an awful 
dream. I was up in the yard at our old home, and I 
was bending over my flowers, and they all began to talk 
and say that it was a shame that I should leave them 
so. And as I stood crying, a ragged, dirty, ugly, old 
woman came and stood close by me." 

^^ What kind of a woman was she, Arbou ? " 

" Such a poor, ragged woman, papa, that I felt sorry 
for her, and I pulled some of my flowers and gave them 
to her, but she, too, commenced crying, and said that 
she was not good enough to touch them, that I was 
too pure for her to touch. And then I saw a great 
snake wrapped around her neck, and I got awfully 
frightened and tried to run away, but my legs would 
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not move. What does it mean, papa ? what does it 
mean ? " 

^' It means nothing, my child," the good Doctor 
says, passing over and taking him in his arms. ^' It 
means that the evil ones have been worrying my little 
one. We will kneel down here and ask the good Lord 
to keep them away from my boy." 

And down goes the good Doctor on his knees, with 
the boy in his arms. And right here, good reader, I 
think it is time we were leaving ; this is not fit com- 
pany for two so great rascals as you and I. Here^s the 
front door, get out of it and be off to bed yourself. If 
you haven't got one, I am not going to find one for 
you. I will do everything else for you, but you must 
find your own bed. Good-night. Schlaffen Sie wohl. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

My conscience hurts me no little for the uncere- 
monious manner in which I treated the reader in the 
last chapter, so, to make amends for this bad treatment, 
I am more than desirous of behaving with great 
decorum in this. The fact is. Madam — but, oh, 
heavens I where is the Madam by this time ? for when 
we were but started in chapter sixth she, forsooth, was 
reading along where we now are. Stop, good Madam, 
in your wild career ! come back with the rest of my 
readers, and begin even and square, or, at the least, 
wait until we can catch up with you. Where are you 
by this time ? Away oyer in chapter eighth, I'll be 
bound. Well, stop then, we can ill spare your com- 
pany at best, and you don't know how awkward it 
makes us feel to have one reader full neck and head 
and ears ahead of the rest. 

I was going on to say that, in order to make amends 
for my past bad conduct, I had a mind to get a 
solitary horseman and place him in some dreary 
forest. Why, I shall put Lawther himself as the soli- 
tary horseman, and the red -headed miss I shall place as 
the romantic maid. But where will I find my dreary 
forest ? and how, by all the gods ! is Lawther to procure 
a steed ? He would look but ill upon a borrowed nag, 
and if he hired a livery-stable plug for the occasion he 
would have to pay for him, and he is so deeply in debt 
already that I would hesitate a long while before fast- 
ening this additional debt upon him. Then, as to the 
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dreary forest, where will we find it ? Ground about 
here is very boggy at the best, and 'twould be danger- 
ous for any solitary horseman to go roving around 
without a map. If I put him in the city park the 
mosquitoes will eat him up before he can reach his 
maid, and the tramps will rob his maid before he 
comes prancing by. Bah ! Madam, we will have to 
give the whole scheme up. Those old writers could 
manage that solitary horseman business well enough, 
but it won't work in this prosaic age. You ask too 
many questions. Madam, and will be sure to catch us 
if we don't walk a chalk-line. 

True, we might put all of our characters in Mrs. 
Girault's parlor, and have the bright spring sunshine 
pouring down out-doors, and have all the red amaryllis 
in bloom, making the town gorgeous with their flower, 
and set all the mocking-birds throughout the' city sing- 
ing in the wildest glee. But, alas I we are deprived of 
even this little bit of romantic effect, for did we not 
say a few pages back that it was the fall of the year, 
and how, pray you, are we to run the spring-time in on 
you so soon, since only one week has passed since then? 
True, we know some writers who would not object to 
giving their readers a bright spring day just one week 
after fall had set in, but as for us we would rather not. 
And if you follow us, good reader, though we hope to 
treat you with more respect than we did in the last 
chapter, still you will have to be content with dreary 
weather, muddy streets, and the plain surroundings of 
Mrs. Girault's boarding-house for a while yet. By and 
by I shall have the spring opening, the roses bloom- 
ing, and I shall set every mocking-bird in town singing 
in the wildest glee. 
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The next morning Miss Mary went aronnd to see 
Mrs. Brown, and engaged the position as teacher of one 
of her primary classes, and in a few days she set to her 
work. Every morning you might have seen that demure 
miss pass out of the house to the performance of her 
duty, and at half past three, had you been on the out- 
look, you might have seen her returning, tripping even 
more lightly than when she departed. It was a great 
joy to her to think that she was helping her mother 
along. She had thought a hundred times of how she 
would save every cent of her wages, and how at the end 
of the month she would march up and give it all to her 
mother. She was a thousand times more happy now 
that she had something to do. 

As for young Lawther, it made him even more un- 
happy to think that this chit of a woman was earning 
her own living, and that he, a great, stout man. was 
not making enough to pay for his board. In spite of 
all the inducements offered him to fall in love with 
Miss Jones, in spite of the fact that her parents desired 
it and would set them up in life and give them a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to boot, in spite of the fact that 
Mrs. Girault had set her heart upon it — in spite of all 
this he scarcely treats her with due respect, and we 
more than half believe that he has fallen in love with 
that little red-headed chit with scarcely a penny to her 
name. True, he has never told her so, he has never 
told anybody so. He feels so awfully poor he has 
scarcely even admitted the thing to himself. The only 
intimation any one ever had of his feelings toward her 
was this : One day at table, before the whole company, 
he had said that she had reminded him of a little red 
heifer. Just think of that, miss ! Would you take it 
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as a token that your admirer loved you, because, for- 
sooth, he had said at table, before all the folks, that you 
reminded him of a little red heifer ? I would wager 
not. Yet those who knew Lawther best drew their 
own conclusions therefrom. Mrs. Girault herself, 
when she heard ifc, raised her eyebrows and looked sur- 
prised, and said to herself : "It will never do. They 
would have so many babies in ten years it would take a 
gold-mine to support them. They are both too poor ; 
it would never do.'' The good Madam had been there 
herself, and she was unwilling that two people whom 
she loved so much should be placed in such a plight. 

And as for Miss Mary, have I not hinted that she, 
too, had her secret, of which no one ever dreamed 
— ^that she had already seen her prince and hero come 
riding down the road, and that she loved him and 
worshiped him with all the strength of that brave 
little fluttering heart ? How blind we men-folks are ! 
And even you women-folks, who spend so much time 
in match-making, and who pretend to know so much 
about such things, how often are you deceived ? Miss 
Mary treated everybody in the house with kindness 
save Lawther alone. She was naturally polite and of a 
loving disposition, but at times she treated Lawther 
with actual rudeness. I could have sworn she detested 
the sight of him. Lawther, himself, feared that she 
loathed him, and even her own mother, who had to 
reprove her for her rudeness to him, thought that she 
disliked him. Why, if he but said that it was a fine 
day, she would turn her little nose up and say there 
were clouds in the sky. If he would but remark that 
it was very sultry and he thought it would rain, she 
would be certain that the drought would last a full 
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month yet. Alas ! alas ! why do timid maidens treat 
the men they love with more rudeness than they do all 
the rest of the world ? Ask me an easy question, 
reader. Why, indeed, did the cow jump over the 
moon ? Did she not know at the very least that it 
would addle her milk ? not to mention certain doubts 
she must have had as to her ever returning again to the 
home of her birth. Ah, me ! there are a dozen things 
or more in this world that are a puzzle to the very best 
of us, and as for me, I have long since quit puzzling my 
poor head over them. 

In a week or two Miss Tumbridge had finished her 
book on New Orleans, and returned to Boston to have 
it published. You have all read the book, so there is 
no need to give a full account of it here. SuflSce it to 
say that it was so full of old Creole houses, old Creole 
talk, and old Creole folk, that I have not the heart to 
put one thing that is Creole in my story, fearing that 
that market has been overstocked. Of course, her room 
is left vacant, and must needs be supplied with another 
boarder. Mrs. Girault's rooms were never long empty 
— her fare was too fine and her society was too good for 
that. In less than a week after the departure of Miss 
Tumbridge there was an applicant for her room. He 
was an out-and-out Yankee in every way. His accent, 
his ways, his dress, all said so in words plainer than day. 
He brought a letter of introduction from a Federal 
colonel who had been kind to Mrs. Girault when she 
went upon that terrible trip to bring her dead husband 
home, and she felt in duty bound to take him, though 
she neither liked his appearance nor his personal 
address. She hated the Yankees as a mass with her 
whole soul, yet she was so good withal, that, when she 
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met them as individuals, she never failed to do them a 
good turn. So she took this one in, though she did 
not altogether like to, and she gave him the room which 
Miss Turnbridge had vacated, and in a day or two he 
took his seat at her table and was recognized as one of 
her boarders, which was no small distinction in itself. 
The letter of introduction had only said that he was a 
friend of the writer, and asked kind treatment for him 
at her hands. It failed to state his occupation, and, as 
the man himself did not see fit to tell it, we remained 
in doubt thereon for a long time. The name in the 
letter of introduction which he handed the Madam 
when he came was Kellogg — James T. Kellogg — and, 
as we never had any evidence to the contrary, it is but 
just to suppose that it was his true name. 

As the weeks went by, little Arbou became more 
reconciled to the move. Every few days he would run 
up to his old home and help James weed and water his 
flowers. In front of Mrs. Girault's boarding-house 
there was a plat of ground about twenty-five feet broad 
by seven deep, which was surrounded by a low iron 
railing. The house sat seven feet back from the street, 
and this space was thus left vacant. Nothing grew 
there but some sickly grass, which was but in an 
unkempt condition, and the gentlemen had a habit of 
throwing their cigar-stumps there when they were done 
smoking them. One day Arbou came into the dining- 
room where Mrs. Girault was seeing to dinner, and 
asked her to come to the front door with him. When 
they got there, he showed her the place we have 
mentioned, and asked her to give it to him to plant his 
flowers in. She was only too glad to humor him in 
his fancy, for the place had long been an eye-sore to 
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her. '^ it is my pansies that I wish to bring down," he 
said. " I will leave my roses and other flowers up home, 
for they would not transplant so well ; but I should feel 
better if I had my pansies nearer me.'^ Arbou had 
learned one thing about pansies which some older lover 
of flowers will never learn, and that is, in order to have 
fine pansies, you must plant the seed in the fall, and 
then they will be in bloom when other folks are plant- 
ing theirs, and be twice as large on account of the cool 
weather of late winter and early spring. He loved 
pansies better than any other flowers, and his pansy- 
beds were finer than those of people who kept 
professional gardeners. He never read of a new kind 
in the catalogues but that he would give the Doctor no 
rest until he sent off and bought them for him. *' They 
look so much like people," he would say, "and as if 
they wanted to talk to you. This white one looks like 
mamma, and this pink one like papa, and this big 
brown one like James." He could find resemblances 
to all his friends among them. 

It was no time before he began bringing his little 
garden in front of Mrs. Girault's to order. He brought 
down his little spade and hoe from his former home, 
and had the Doctor to lay off the plat, leaving a small 
piece of grass in the center. He gathered the manure 
from the streets and richly manured it, and in a few 
days brought his plants down (a few at a time), till he 
had them all set out in perfect order. I remember 
the look of pride and joy that beamed on his face 
the day he finished it. He had planted his seed the 
first of September, and now that it is getting on toward 
the middle of November, they are good size for trans- 
planting, and the largest have bloom-buds on them, 
5 
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and will be in flower before Christmas if the weather is 
as warm as I have known it this time of year in lUiew 
Orleans. There is no gate to his little garden, so lie 
has to climb the railing, which is not high, and oft- 
times of an afternoon and on Saturday you may see 
him there digging away, or standing quietly looking at 
his pansies. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

One day about this time, the sun actually did take 
heart to shine a little, and Mrs. Girault is busy about 
her household duties. Miss Mary is off at her school, 
and the men-folks are down-town attending to their 
business. 

Dingle ! dingle ! dingle ! goes the door-bell to Mrs. 
Girault's boarding-house in the liveliest, cheeriest man- 
ner in the world. For gracious sake ! who can it be ? 
^Tis not the postman, for sure, for he has already made 
his morning rounds. 'Tis not the baker, nor the 
butcher, nor yet the grocer, come to dun the Madam, 
for they would not ring in that cheery way, to be sure. 
'Tis not a caller, for 'tis far too early in the morning. 

How much you can tell of your visitor by the way he 
rings your door-bell ! The Madam had often remarked 
that she could tell as much of men's natures and 
moods by the way they rang the door-bell as in any 
other way, and verily I believe she told the truth ; for 
to this very day I never hear my door-bell ring vio- 
lently but that I think 'tis my mother-in-law come up 
to let me know that I have been spanking my babies 
too hard, or, at the very least, that I have been abusing 
ray wife, when all the club-men know I am the mos't 
hen-pecked man in town. 

Dingle ! dingle ! dingle ! goes the door-bell to Mrs. 
Girault's boarding-house. 

*^I wonder where that servant-girl is?" says the 
Madam, ^^ she is never here when she's wanted. As 
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usual, I will have to open the door myself." And she 
gives her hair a brush with her hand, and she shakes 
her old silk dress and marches to the door and opens it. 

Standing on the door-step is a young man who looks 
to be about twenty years old. At the very first glimpse 
you get of him you recognize that he is a German ; his 
golden curls, his bright, rosy cheeks, and his laughing, 
blue eyes, all say so in terms that admit of no doubt. 
But when he speaks there is nothing about his voice 
that would suggest the fact. 

'' Is Mrs. Girault in ? '* says he, raising his hat. 

"Yes; what can I do for you ? " inquires that lady. 
** Come into the parlor and have a seat." 

"I have come," says he, after taking his seat, "to 
see if yoa can't take me to board." 

'^ Indeed, sir, I am sorry, but the very last vacant 
room I had was taken two weeks ago, and now I could 
not accommodate you for love or money. All my men 
boarders are two in a room, save Lawther and Mr. 
Kellogg; and as for Lawther, I should as leave put you 
in with a wild beast as with him, and Mr. Kellogg 
pays me ten dollars a month extra so as to have his 
room all to himself." 

"I am yery sorry you cannot take me in," replies 
the young man. " I have heard so much of your board- 
ing-house and the nice people that you have around 
you that I had set my heart on boarding with you. 
Why, I have boarded at that old Dutch boarding-house 
down-town and eaten sauerkraut and drunk lager-beer 
until I am heartily tired of it, and I want to get among 
decent people once more. I have heard the boys talk 
no little of what a nice place you have, and how fine 
all your people are, so to-day I came up to see if you 
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could not take me to board. I would not care for a 
large room ; any place would suit me. You could stick 
me in any crack or corner, and 'twould suit me as well 
as the best-appointed room in the house." And with 
this he rises preparatory to leaving. 

"Stop a minute," says she, having in her mind's 
eye an additional thiHy dollars a month and a nice 
young man, as handsome as any to be found in town. 
" Stop a minute ; now that I think of it, I have got a 
little room up on the third floor ; true, 'tis more like 
a closet than a room, for you can scarcely turn around 
in it. I have always kept my trunks and old rub- 
bish there, and I am afraid that it is not fit for a 
dog to live in ; at best, it is not more than eight by 
twelve feet, but, such as it is, you can have it if you 
wish." 

** That is plenty large enough for me," he replies. 
" 1 will not be at the house often — in fact, I will be 
out of town most of the time ; but when I return I 
should always like to feel that I had some homelike 
place to go to." 

" But the room has no grate, and I am afraid that 
it is far too small to put a stove in." 

"Indeed," says he, "'tis very unhealthy to sleep in 
a room with a fire in it. I never did that in all my 
life." 

" Come up then and look at your apartment, and if 
you like it, I will put you a little bed in it, and I will 
tack an old carpet down on the floor, and you may have 
it if you are a mind to." 

So they both march up to the lumber-room on the 
third floor, and he expresses himself as perfectly 
delighted with it, and she tells him that she will start 
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at once to fix it up. As they are going down-stairs he 
says : 

**I failed to bring with me a letter of introduction, 
though I could get a dozen from your friends, who are 
mine also." 

"Never mind that/' replies she, "there are some 
people of whom I do not require letters of introduction; 
their faces are recommendation enough. Yours will 
do, my boy." 

The Madam has a fashion of calling every young 
man she meets "my boy ; ^' and every female that comes 
within her path she calls "my daughter." There is 
not a chit of a sewing-girl, nor a young waitress in a 
restaurant, nor a shop-girl in all the city, but what she 
has honored with this title, and received in return 
their love. I remember one day, when she was par- 
ticularly happy and absent-minded, she called our old 
black cook " my daughter," much to that lady^s sur- 
prise. 

"I am a German by birth," says he. "At present I 
am drumming for the house of Geldmachen, Vielver- 
kaufen & Co., wholesale hardware merchants. My 
name is Heine von Schonfels." And then he takes his 
hat from the rack. 

"Well, Mr. Schonfels, you may move in anytime 
after to-morrow afternoon. I will try to have your 
room ready for you by that time." 

" You may look for me. Madam, day after to-morrow 
morning," and with this he marches into the street 
whistling softly to himself. 

That day at dinner Mrs. Girault asks Fred if he 
knows anything of a young drummer by the name of 
Heine von Schonfels. 
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"That I do," replies Fred; "he is the happiest, 
merriest, cheeriest boy in all the town. Why do you 
ask ? '' 

"He came up and engaged a room from me to-day, 
the little lumber-room next to yours. I rather liked 
the boy's face, and thought you might know him." 

"Madam, you have got a prize, you have got a prize. 
Why, all the girls are dead in love with him, and there 
is no one more popular among the men. Though he 
looks like a boy, he gets one of the largest salaries in 
the city, and is the very best drummer in all town. 
Why, Madam, you have caught a prize." 

And, indeed, she had. 

All over this Southern land Heine von Schonfels 
had left captive every human heart that had come with- 
in his way. In Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, he had introduced the goods of Geldmachen, 
Vielverkaufen & Co., and had given them a reputation 
which no other firm enjoyed. The first time I saw him 
was up the Yazoo Kiver. He hailed our boat from a 
deadning on the shore, and in ten minutes he had 
everybody on the boat, from captain down to cook, 
either waiting on him or listening to his merry talk. 
Everybody in all the country knew him, and the faces 
of even the sourest would brighten when he came. His 
very presence would light up a room, and the hearts of 
the people in it, in a fashion I have never seen other 
illumination accomplish. He had a way of remember- 
ing people and doing them little kindnesses which 
greatly endeared him to all. There was not an old 
woman in all his route but at one time or other he had 
brought her some tea, a book, or at least a packet of 
flower-seed ; there was not a child but what he remem- 
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bered with a packet of bon-bons or a toy. I remember 
the day I first saw him he bad a bundle of pomegranates 
he was carrying to a little boy, and the fact so im- 
pressed itself upon my mind that I remember it even to 
this day. ^* You look better to-day," some poor wife 
would say at dinner to her husband. " Yes, my dear, 
that drummer from Geldmachen, Vielverkaufen & Co. 
was at our store this forenoon." And thus he would 
leave sunlight and cheer wherever he went, and do peo- 
ple more good than all the doctor^s physic in the land. 
I said some chapters back that no one was wholly 
good or bad. I take it back. It was only the rule 1 
gave, and of course there must be exceptions to prove 
the rule. I would have expressed my meaning better, 
and come nearer truth, had I said there are none of 
us but who at times are called to meet temptations, 
and who in the long-run fall into sin and corruption. 
Yet there are two classes of men I have met in this 
world whom I believe to be perfectly good — they are 
rare, yet I have met them. The one class consists of 
those who have passed through temptation, and who 
now stand pure upon the heavenly shore. The other 
class consists of those who have inherited strong, 
healthy, happy constitutions, and who as yet have 
not been able to be reached by temptations. There 
is a vast difference between these two classes. The 
good Doctor belonged to the one ; Heine belonged 
to the other. Should I choose my companion for a 
bright spring day, I should most assuredly choose the 
drummer, for there were marks on the Doctor's face 
which showed the terrible battle he had fought and 
won. Yet in sickness and suffering it was hard to tell 
which was the better man. Little children would 
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cling to the good Doctor, and when people were in dis- 
tress or trials, they came first to him ; little children 
would throw their arms around the drummer, and 
when did any one ever know him to pass distress or suf- 
fering by? It is strange that two such men should 
come to board in the same house — ^two good men: the 
one who had passed through the fire of temptation and 
sin and who now stood safe within the haven of peace ; 
the other who was good just because he had never 
known what temptation was — who was good just as the 
sun shines, because he could not help it. 

On the appointed day the drummer moved into his 
little room, and by and by we learned much of his 
former history which we shall give in some future 
chapter in a summary way, but just here we must turn 
our attention to some of our other friends. 

The prophecies made about the bad effects resulting 
to Mrs. Girault's boarding-house from taking a child 
to board were entirely groundless. Mrs. Jones's morn- 
ing naps were as sound as before. Mrs. Lane has not 
seen a dog in the house nor smelled one since Arbou 
came, and though he has been with us a month now, 
still naught is missing that a boy would care to have. 
True, he has stolen the hearts of several of the inmates, 
but that is a theft which goes not far against the little 
man's honor. His frank, generous, manly ways soon 
endeared him to all. If he had a chair when you en- 
tered the room, he was always willing and ready to get 
up and give it to you. If any one wishes a message 
carried, or anything brought from a distance, he is 
always ready to go, and if you offer him a picayune in 
return, he will say, "No, please, you keep it." We 
soon learned that it hurt his feelings to offer him pay 
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for his kindnesses, so we quit it. There was one way, 
though, he had learned to earn money, and that was in 
helping the Doctor fold his pink and blue doses. He 
would weigh them out, and then Arbou would fold 
them, for which he got ten cents a hundred. The 
Doctor, who belieyed in every one performing a use, 
had taught him to do this when he was but six years 
old, and by this time he has become quite skillful, and 
has earned quite a sum for one so young. He keeps 
his wealth in one of those little toy safes to which there 
is no entrance, and the only way you can get at it is by 
breaking the safe with a heavy blow. The chances are 
that the reader had one in his own youth. Arbou has 
been storing away his wealth in his for several years 
now, and even he cannot say exactly how much it 
contains. 

He had several times heard his parents talking about 
how poor Fred Lawther was, and how much he needed 
money — what a hard struggle it had been for him to 
get along, and how deserving of success. One evening 
when he was listening to talk like this he came and got 
upon the Doctor's knee. ^^"Why don't some one help 
him, papa? " Arbou could no more think that any- 
thing was suffering and not do his little might to help 
them than he could fly. " If he is good and wants 
work, some one should give it to him. Papa, God gives 
us lots of work to do. You say he is good. Why don't 
he help Mr. Lawther, too ? " There are mysteries in 
the Divine Providence that the Doctor does not care 
to explain just now. ^* Wait, Arbou, thou wilt know 
some day. God is good." 

That night Fred Lawther was sitting in his room 
with his head bowed even lower than we have seen 
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him upon any former occasion, and there was a feeling 
of bitterness and pain at his heart which we would 
hesitate to disclose to the reader. He had been curs- 
ing his fate and the selfishness of men. ^^ They are 
all alike," says he, "given to greed and the love of 
Mammon. This place is worse than Sodom and 
Gomorrah. It is an accursed place. There is not one 
noble soul in it to save it from God's wrath. They 
cheat and they swindle and they lie, and there is no 
work here for an honest man to do. God ! I wish 
that I were dead." 

At this point there is a light rap at his door. At 
first he does not hear it ; then he cries in a rough 
voice, " Come in ! " 

The door opens quietly and in walks Arbou, tremb- 
ling at his own bravery, and bearing under his arm a 
— why, 'tis his little safe ! 

" What is it, Arbou ? " asks Fred, more mildly now, 
since he has seen the boy. 

"I have come, Mr. Lawther — " and here he breaks 
down in a nervous tremor, as you have seen children 
do when they come into the presence of those they 
dread. The great, big, ferocious, wild-looking man 
had frightened him. 

" Speak out, Arbou, don't be afraid ! " 

"Papa and mamma were talking this evening," 
commences he, with a lump rising in his throat, "of 
how poor you were, and how you had nobody to help 
you along, and I kept thinking about it, and then I 
saw my little safe, and here I have brought the money 
to give it to you." Fred takes it in his hand, and 
Arbou continues : " It's got almost fifty dollars in it 
by this time. I made it helping papa wrap medicine 
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up, and to-day when I was feeling sorry for you I saw 
it on our mantelpiece, and something said to me that 
I ought to give it to you, and I couldn't help it." 

*' But, Arbou, how do you get into it — it has no 
opening ? " 

'* Oh ! I forgot," says he, regaining confidence. *^ I 
will run and get our hatchet ; you will have to open it 
that way." And off he puts. 

But what has come over Lawther ? See what a 
strange look there is on Lawther's face, half of tri- 
umph, full of hope — almost that of a god. Is his need 
so great that he is going to take the little fellow's hard- 
eai'ned gains ? and does that look mean joy at the 
possible acquisition of a few dollars ? Wait but a 
moment and vre will see. 

In a moment Arbou comes back with the hatchet, 
and they place the safe upon the hearth. *^ Strike 
here, Mr. Fred," says the boy, and Lawther gives the 
safe one heavy stroke, which breaks it open, and out 
rolls Arbou's wealth upon the floor. And what a 
mixture it was ! Were you ever a boy. Madam ? or, at 
the very least, did you ever see the contents of a boy's 
treasure-house ? Then you know something of this. 
There were dozens of street-car tickets, for at the time 
of which I write they passed as currency in our town ; 
there were dimes and quarters and halves in profusion. 
Arbou and Fred got down upon the floor, and placed 
the car-tickets in one pile, the dimes in another, and 
so on till they had them all assorted. Then they 
counted the amount ; it was forty-seven dollars and 
eighty-five cents. I saw it written in Fred's old diary 
ten years afterward. There was a five-dollar gold 
piece in the lot, and Arbou takes this from the rest. 
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"Papa gave me this for a birthday present, and I 
would not take the world for it, bat the rest you raay 
have." 

With this Fred pockets the money, and Arbou starts 
out of the room with the fragments of the safe in his 
hand. The look on Fred's face has deepened into one 
of the deepest joy and hope and triumph. He has seen 
a new vision of life and the selfishness of men. If he 
saw the heavenly shore, his countenance could not look 
more bright. He can stand it no longer. He jumps 
from his seat ; the tears are rolling down his cheeks ; 
he grasps the boy in his arms : " No, Arbou, I did not 
wish to take your money. I just wished to try you, to 
see if you were in earnest. My boy, you have taught 
me a new lesson this night which is worth more to me 
than all the money in the world. I had cursed my 
fellow-men and denied my God, and you have taught 
me to love the one, and where the other is to be found. 
You have given me hope and courage again, my boy. 
Here, take your money back ! " He pulls the money 
from his pocket and takes one silver dime from the 
rest : " This I will keep, Arbou, to remember the truest 
little friend I ever had.'* 

Fred never told Mrs. Girault of this incident. I 
think he was too ashamed to do so ; yet from this time 
on ho never spoke of small boys stealing and having 
" nigger " blood in them, A change had come over 
him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mrs. Girault's boarding-house is now so full of 
boarders that in order to accommodate, them all she 
has placed four side-tables, one in each corner of the 
room. At dinner-time these side-tables are full, over 
and above the big center one ; but there is late and 
early breakfast, so for this meal only the center one is 
used. Mrs. Girault has put Fred, Heine, Kellogg and 
Miss Mary at one of these — she did not like Kellogg 
from the start, and I have an idea that she placed him 
there so that he might be under Fred's ferocious eye ; 
and Miss Mary was placed there as a kind of restrain- 
ing force to the rest. There was a constant cross-fire 
of talk going on between the four side-tables and the 
big center one. At dinner-time especially, you might 
hear sallies of wit from Mrs. Girault and her boarders 
that would brighten up the room wonderfully ; and, as 
for news, why, I have heard more of it there of a din- 
ner-time than I was ever able to get from the morning 
papers. Mrs. Girault's seat is at the head of tlie center- 
table, and she sits there, for the most part, dispensing 
meats and the latest gossip with an impartial hand and 
tongue. She is forty-five at the time I write, yet she 
has said so many smart things, and she has done people 
so much good, and has looked so bright and youthful 
in that old black silk, that there is not a man in the 
house who is not dead in love with her. Even old Bob 
Jones, with his love for money, would stop rolling up 
his dollars at times, and say : 
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" Dam' me, she's a fine woman, she's a fine woman ; 
'tis a pity some fine fellow could not get her ; but, dam' 
me, they would have high old times." And so they 
would, if any man had been successful in this matter. 
As for the young men, they just fairly worshiped Mrs. 
Girault ; and they all admitted that, for brilliancy, 
goodness, and beauty (when she had her best bib and 
tucker on), you could not have found her equal in all 
the town. About this date she went to a gi'and ball in 
a brand-new silk, which she had gotten by hook or by 
crook, and the men-folks said that it were impossible 
to say which were the younger, the Madam or her 
daughter. I can see her now sitting at the head 
of the table, with all her boarders around her, look- 
ing more like a queen talking to her subjects than 
like a boarding-house keeper dispensing meats to her 
guests. 

" News ! Good news ! " cries she one day at table. 

" What is it ? " cry all her guests in chorus. 

^^I sha'n't tell you till you guess ; all hands guess." 

^^ Has Ohio gone Democratic ? " asks Mr. Kellogg. 

" Is there a rise in the cotton market ? " cries Mr. 
Jones. 

" Is the Queen of England dead ?" screams his wife. 

" Has some one killed the President ? " ejaculates 
Heine. 

" Has the yellow fever broken out at Key West ? " 
suggests Mrs. Lane. 

^* Have you drawn the prize in the Louisiana lot- 
tery ? " yeUs Miss Jennie. 

"Have the bulldozers been killing anymore ^nig- 
gers ' up in Madison parish ? " queries the Doctor. 

*' For heaven's sake, shut your mouths ! " screams 
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the Madam, '^yoa are all wrong. Fred Lawther has 
got a case." 

" Hurrah for Fred ! " cries old man Jones. 

*^ Huzzah for Fred ! " screams his wife. 

^^Hnzzay for Fred !" yells little Arbou. 

'^ Bravo for Fred ! " says the Doctor. 

" Three cheers for Fred ! " cry we all in chorus, save 
little Miss Mary. She lias said not a word all the time, 
but, if you look at her closely, you may see that she is 
all of a tremor, and that two little tears are trickling 
down her cheeks. Don't look that way, for she would 
not have you discover it for the world. 

^^ Yes, sirs," continues the Madam, *^he's got a sure 
enough big case, that any lawyer should be proud of. 
I forget how many thousand dollars he is suing for, 
but it's a whopper, it's a whopper." 

While this conversation was going on, Fred was at 
the side-table biting his lip and trying to keep his 
anger down. Miss Mary can see that his eyes are roll- 
ing, and that his face is growing red. He can stand 
it no longer. He rises and turns upon the company 
with a glance of scorn. 

" What if I have got a case ! Is that any reason 
you all should be making fools out of yourselves ?" and 
with this he marches out of the room. 

Yes, Fred had got a case. 

Two days before, as he was sitting in Mr. Lane's 
office pouring over the Civil Code, that gentleman came 
up to his desk and handed him a huge bundle of legal 
papers. "Fred," says he, "here is a lawsuit for you 
if you desire it. It is one I would not take myself, 
and, indeed, I believe it has been refused by most of 
the older lawyers in town. There is lots of work in 
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it, and tho results are not at all certain, but such as 
it is you may have it. Take a day or two in looking 
over the papers, and then you can tell more about it" 

Fred took the papers with eagerness and began to 
examine them with deep interest. He became so en- 
thused with his work that he forgot to go home to din- 
ner, and when twelve o'clock came Mrs. Girault went 
around to Mr. Lane's room and asked him if he knew 
anything of Fred's whereabouts, for 'twas not his habit 
to be out so late at night. *' Why, I'll bet the boy is 
poring over those papers yet. If you say so, Mrs. 
Girault, I'll go down to my office and see; 'tis but 
seven blocks off. '* 

^^ I wish you would, Mr. Lane ; I have been uneasy 
about the poor boy lately." 

When he reaches the office he finds the light burning 
brightly, and Fred still poring over those legal papers. 

^* Do you know what time it is, Fred ? " asks he. 

*^ No," says Fred. ^^I have been too much interested 
in these papers to think of time." 

" Well, what do you think of them ? Can you win 
your case ? " 

^^ Why, I think the whole city government has been 
guilty of fraud and unbounded rascality. I think in 
all the world there never was another such piece of 
rascality as this, to allow innocent little children to be 
cheated out of all their property, and this, too, by those 
who should have been the rulers of the land. Of course, 
I can win the case. I'll prove it to the whole city. 
The attorneys who had the case must have been 
d n fools or they would have won it long ago." 

'"'Fred, you are using some pretty strong words when 
you come to consider how many bright lights have 
6 
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been engaged on that case. If the truth were proyen, 
it would implicate too many men in high authority. I 
wish yon success, my boy, but I am afraid you will find 
our judges too corrupt to be convinced by any truths 
of yours." 

^* But I'll prove it to them. I'll show it to the whole 
city in so clear a light that they will have to decide in 
my favor. There is but one side to the suit, and that 
is my side. " 

" I am glad you think so, my boy ; there is nothing 
like confidence in one's self. But it is late now, put 
up your papers until morning, and come home with 
me now. Mrs. Girault is getting very uneasy about 
you. " 

Yes, Fred Lawther had gotten a case, and a won- 
derful change had come over him — such a change as 
the earth undergoes when the spring-time comes after 
a long, dreary winter, or like the fields when they have 
been parched by a lengthy drought, and there comes a 
refreshing shower. He was a new man. He held 
himself erect and proud, and you would have sworn 
had you seen him that he was the most successful 
business-man in town. He was constantly at work on 
his case from morning until night. He would bring 
armfuls of books up to his boarding-house at night, 
and all day he would bo down at the clerk's office look- 
ing over old records. If there is anything in that case, 
he will have it out of it, you may rest assured of that. 

Being no lawyer myself, I never did get into the 
merits of the case, although it was discussed at our 
boarding-house no little that winter. I remember it 
concerned the interest of certain orphans who had 
been cheated out of their patrimony, and beyond this 
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I never could get head or tail of the affair. The only 
lawsuits our firm has been engaged in have been 
those on an open account, attachments, foreclosures of 
mortgages, and suits for the reduction of taxes on our 
city property, and beyond these I have not the slight- 
est knowledge of law, save that relating to negotiable 
instruments which all business-men must be familiar 
with, so I shall not be able to describe Fred's case with 
that exactness a lawyer would use, and on this very 
account am likely to receive the thanks of the reader. 
Suffice it, Fred had gotten a case : if he won it, he was 
to receive one-fifth of the amount recovered, and I 
believe the value of the property sued for was seventy- 
five thousand dollars ; and if he lost it — why, who 
ever heard of a hopeful young man of twenty-six 
losing anything ? He tells us that it will be fully six 
months before he can have the case ready for trial, so 
we all wait patiently for the time to come, and I know 
of one little maiden who is praying hopefully for his 
success. Yes, Fred was a changed man. There was 
no need now for the Madam to say, *^ Cheer up, my 
boy.^' It was ^^ Cheer up. Madam," from this time on. 
But about this time an event occurred, or I should 
say a series of events, which quite cast Fred and his 
lawsuit in the shade. It soon became evident to Mrs. 
Girault's boarders, and that lady herself, that there was 
some deep mystery connected with Mr. Kellogg. The 
fact that his letter of introduction had said naught of 
his business was of itself suggestive ; and the further 
fact that he had remained silent himself as to his 
doings in town, and that he was willing to pay ten 
dollars a month extra to have his room all to himself, 
greatly added to this suspicion. He was very rarely 
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out of his room, and what gave the affair its worst 
look was the fact that he was constantly receiving 
visits from suspicious looking men, who usually brought 
with them small bundles done up in cloth wrappers. 

To say the least of it, the whole thing had a sus- 
picious look about it, and it was evident that there was 
some mystery connected with Kellogg which he was 
trying to keep secret. The women-folks (especially 
the younger ones) had concocted all manner of deep- 
laid plots, with Kellogg as the arch-fiend ; but the men 
were more sober-minded and hooted at them, saying at 
the very worst Kellogg was some Government detective 
carrying on secret investigations. But there were 
those strange bundles and the stranger men who 
brought them — what did that mean ? I must admit 
that the least suspicious amongst us were a little 
puzzled. At first the women enjoyed having this sus- 
picion in no small degree ; and the Misses Jones, who 
were fond of cheap literature, had gone so far as to say 
that it was plain that Kellogg was a leader of a band 
of robbers, and that the men who came to visit him 
were his associates, and the bundles they brought were 
the diamonds and silver they had stolen. A very sus- 
picious noise had been heard at night which came from 
his apartment, and which was audible to the inmates of 
the surrounding rooms. It was a grating, scraping 
noise, as if some one were filing in that room. I need 
scarcely say that this did not lessen the suspicion 
against this gentleman. Every one was on the out- 
look to discover his secret. The Misses Jones had 
actually listened at the wall and had tried to peep 
through the key-hole of a door that stood between 
their room and the room of the suspected man, but as 
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yet they had discovered naught that could give a pos- 
sible solution to the mystery. One day the servant- 
girl found a bundle of bones and a pile of old rags in 
Mr. Kellogg's room. This fact fairly set the women- 
folks wild. The whole thing is evident now, as plain as 
day, say they, and they are for sending for a policeman, 
and having the man put under arrest at once. ^^ The 
scoundrel," cry they, " the man lias been killing his 
victims and having their clothes and old bones brought 
to the room. We'll all leave at once if he is not 
arrested. " When the fact was mentioned to the men, 
they in their cooler judgment decided that while at 
best the affair looked suspicious, still, to say the least of 
it, had Kellogg committed murder he would scarcely 
bring the evidence of that murder to his room to con- 
vict him ; and they suggest that it were well, before 
having him put under arrest, to have the bones exam- 
ined by Dr. Eobbius to see if they are really human 
bones. The Doctor takes the bundle and does not 
examine it more than a moment before he says : 

"They are nothing but cow bones. You women 
have indeed found a mare's nest of it. You will now 
have to find some other solution to your mystery." 

" Indeed ! indeed ! " cries fat Mrs. Jones, " I could 
liave sworn that they were folks' bones, and all last 
night I did not sleep a wink for fear he would come 
and kill me and have my bones done up in a bundle." 

Upon a closer examination of the bones, places were 
found upon them which had evidently been made with 
a file. This solved the grating noise in the room, but 
it did not solve the mystery which seemed to deepen at 
each new disclosure, and which served to baffle even 
the shrewdest. When the bundle of rags was examined, 
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it was found that but few of them were from human 
clothing, most of them being from old carpets, table- 
cloths, and the like. Miss Jennie Jones would not 
back down one inch from her first prophecy : 

" He's a great rascal," says she, " he's killed lots of 
folks ; and some time when we are all sound asleep he 
will murder us all and file our bones of a night. Oh, 
horrors ! how my blood runs cold to think of it ! " And 
for once she forgot to giggle, so great was her fear. 

" Yes," says her mother, " I am sure he'll kill us all 
before the month is up ; but he'll never get my dia- 
monds, for I have sent them down to the bank." 

"You women-folks," says old man Jones, "are al- 
ways finding something to get frightened at. There is 
not half the danger in Kellogg that there is in me." 
And if it were in regard to the planters he was speak- 
ing, he was telling truth. 

The men-folks decided to put a watch on Kellogg 
when he went out, to see if they could discover his 
mystery, but they failed to trace him anywhither save 
to Jackson Square, the Old French Market, to Carrel- 
ton, and like peaceable resorts, and at these times he is 
never met by those men who are supposed to be his ac- 
complices. The thing has now reached that point that 
Mrs. Girault's boarders have threatened to leave her if 
she does not find out Kellogg's mystery or send him 
from the house. 'Twas a delicate position, to say the 
least of it, for any lady to be put in. She did not like 
to tell this man to leave her house until he had done 
something to justify her in doing so, and up to this 
time the very worst charge that has been brought 
against him has been mere suspicion. And then again 
she does not relish the idea of going to him and asking 
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him what his duty is in town. After spending two or 
three sleepless nights over the matter, she wrote a letter 
to Kellogg stating the state of affairs, and telling him 
of the anxiety of her boarders and her own trouble in 
regard to the matter, and she implored him to tell her 
his employment, so they all might be relieved in mind. 
She said to herself that if he were a gentleman he 
would not get offended at her letter, and would gladly 
give ihe needed information that would set them all 
at rest again. Shortly afterwards she received this 
answer : 

**Dear Mrs. GraAULT : 

*' I have just read your strange letter, and I must say that I 
was a little amused to find out that I had frightened your board- 
ers so. I had not an idea of the state of affairs my presence in 
the house had created. I did not take the slightest offense at your 
letter, knowing the state of mind you must have been in. As to 
my business in town, I am sorry to say that I will not be able to 
disclose that for several weeks to come; but I will say this much, 
that, so far from murdering any one, I never did man or woman 
an intentional harm in all my life, and your people need have no 
more dread of me than of an infant. Hoping that this will relieve 
your mind and the minds of your guests, I remain 

'* Yours very truly, 

"James T. Kellogg." 

This letter was sufficient to satisfy Mrs. Girault, who 
was of a trusting disposition, and who would not have 
cared much had somebody killed her, since it would 
have put her out of all her trouble. But it came far 
from satisfying the other women-folks, and I verily be- 
lieve they would have left the house had it rested with 
them, but their husbands and fathers, who were much 
cooler, said there was no danger, and that it would bo 
too ungrateful to leave the Madam in all her trouble. 
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As for Dr. Eobbins he smiled at the row, and, although 
the suspected room was next to his, he was not dis- 
turbed in the slightest degree. When Mrs. Girault 
asked him what he thought of the matter, he replied : 

*^ The man is all right ; he's nothing but a quiet, 
honest man, and if it were not for the fact that the 
cow-bones were not more than four or five years old, I 
should suspect the man to be some eccentric scientist." 

*^ But how about the rags ? " asks the Madam. 

*^ I can't answer for them," replies the Doctor, 
*^ nor why he should keep the affair so secret, but I'll 
stake my reputation on the fact that he is an honest 
man." 

So Mrs. Girault informs her boarders that they are 
welcome to leave if they feel so disposed. Still no one 
goes. But I must admit that the suspicious glances 
they cast at Kellogg at meal-times would have been 
suiBBcient to have run me off long ago. It has gotten 
so bad now that half the women-folks will not speak to 
him at all. 

'' But I'll find him out ; I'll find him out," cries 
the Madam. *^ I'll make him make love to me, and 
then hell tell me. You may risk your life on it, I'll 
find him out." 
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CHAPTER X. 



»*■■ » 



From the yery first a strong friendship had sprung 
up between Arbou and Heine von Schonfels which it 
was beautiful to see. Heine in the fullness of his heart 
loved children more than all else, and the little boy stole 
right into his heart the first time they met. Although 
the drummer was twenty-nine years old at this time, he 
did not look a day over twenty, and in his nature and dis- 
position he was as much a boy as Arbou himself. He had 
happy boyish ways that were refreshing to see in the 
mammonized life of the great city. He had become a 
good business-man, it is true, and his sales were phe- 
nomenal, yet he never allowed love of money to dwarf 
his nature. He had within him the heart of a poet, and 
no one knew him but became better on account of his 
friendship. There were two strong cords of sympathy 
between Arbou and Heine : they were both lovers of 
flowers and music. The drummer had been bom and 
bred in that fine old city of Heidelberg, and had a 
thorough education both in the Gymnasium and in the 
University, from which he graduated with the degree of 
Ph.D., summacum laude. His musical education was 
equally as thorough, and he rendered all the old Ger- 
man masters with a force and expression which are rarely 
heard. He had gotten his love of flowers from his 
mother, who in all that valley of flower lovers was chief 
lover of all. He had studied botany in his University 
course, and was able to tell Arbou many interesting 
things about the nature and relations of plants which 
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amused tliat little man mightily. They soon began to 
love each other with an old-time, heroic love. Of all 
things in the world, the most beautiful to me was the 
love between this pure boy and this happy, boyish 
drummer. 

In Arbou's little garden in front of Mrs. Girault's he 
had left a little plat of grass in the center, and here 
Arbou and Heine would sit and talk to each other by 
the hour when the drummer was in town. When 
Arbou beard that Heine had returned from a trip, he was 
as restless as could be until he had his arms around his 
neck and had him out in the little flower-yard to talk. 
If the weather was cold or damp, they took up their seats 
on the sofa in Mrs. Girault's parlor, and here they would 
sit and talk to each other by the hour of those things 
which interested them most : of the beautiful flowers 
that grew in the Fatherland, of the strange names the 
children gave them there, and of the men who spent 
their lives in improving them. They talked of the lives 
of the great old masters, and Heine was able to tell Arbou 
many a little incident about them that gave the boy 
joy and touched his heart. They were as jealous of 
each other's society as any two lovers you ever saw, and 
the other boarders soon learned that they were not 
to be interrupted in their friendly talks. "If the 
drummer prefers the society of that little boy to all these 
rich, pretty girls, why 'tis his business and not ours," 
they say, and after a while the young ladies recognize 
that Heine has lost his heart, and they stop, for the 
most part, setting their caps for him. 

It is a quiet Sunday afternoon, and Arbou and Heine 
are out in their little garden as usual, and Arbou's head 
is resting on Heine's shoulder. " What kind of place 
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is Heidelberg, Mr. Heine ? " asks Arbou, looking up in 
the drummer's clear-blue eyes. 

" It is a grand old place, Arbou ; the finest in all the 
world, I think — not entirely because I was bom there. 
They have an old castle ruin that is just back of the 
town, on the mountain's side, and of an afternoon the 
sunlight will rest upon the walls of the old castle, and 
light it up with a halo of glory I have never seen else- 
where in all this world of ours. Ah ! Arbou, that is a 
grand old castle in that fine old town ; it is the grandest 
castle they built in all the Middle Ages, and we Heidel- 
berg boys are prouder of it than of all else. All the 
money in the world could not build such another one ; 
it took human love and human hate to build this of, and 
human souls were at the foundation of it. Men can't 
build that way nowadays. They have let their love 
of money corrupt them. The noble old pile rests upon 
the mountain's side just back of the town, and of an 
eventide, when it is all aglow with the agonies of the 
dying day, with purple and gold and amethyst, it looks 
as if the immortal gods had come down to build them- 
selves a home upon this world of ours. Away off in 
the distance you can see the Ehine, flowing through 
the verdant valley like a thread of gold, while over 
yonder rests the dark and somber depths of the Black 
Forest, and on every hill-side the white and purple 
grapes have the bloom of the fall upon them, awaiting 
the coming vintage." Heine has forgotten the present 
and sees the home of his boyhood. 

^^ Mr. Heine, Mr. Heine," cries Arbou, clapping his 
hands in glee, *^it is just like I always thought the 
better country looked, of which papa talks so much. 
Tell me something more about it." 
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For a moment lie does not comply with the boy's 
request, but he starts up that old university song which 
is so dear to all of us old Heidelberg boys : 

** Alt Heidelberg du Peine, 

Du Stadt an Ehre reich " 

He has evidently forgotten Arbou, and is back in his 
own boyhood once more. He sings two verses of the 
song, and then looks down into Arbou's bright, happy 
face. 

" Mr. Heine ! '' 

'' What is it, Arbou ? '' 

" What was that you were singing ? " 

*^ It was an old university song that was dearest to 
the hearts of all Heidelberg boys. We always sung 
it at our knipes and banquets. Ah ! those were grand 
old times, my boy. I was a White Cap man, a Saxo- 
Barroussian, the most aristocratic order in the Father- 
land. We boys had liigh old times of it, you bet. We 
fought duels and drank beer from morning till night. 
Why, the man who could drink the most beer was a 
hero, and the best duelist was a god. One night I led 
all the White Caps with forty glasses of beer, and that 
night at daybreak we climbed the mountains at the 
back of the town and reached the summit just in time 
to see the sun rise over the valley beyond. The scene 
is painted on my memory to-day as the grandest I ever 
saw. I threw up my hat to the heavens, and cried : 
* Old Heidelberg for ever, the finest town in all the 
world.'" 

** Did you drink forty glasses of beer in one night ?" 
asks Arbou. ^^ You must have been awful drunk." 

" Well, I can't say that my legs were very steady 
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under me, yet I reached the top of the mountains in 
safety with my uniform but slightly torn. And I fought 
duels, too, Arbou ; will you love me any less for that ? 
In two years I became the champion of Heidelberg, 
wliich, I can tell you, was a great honor. There was 
but one other university that could stand us a show in 
this matter, and that was Leipsic, and so the Leipsic 
boys challenged our boys to put up our best man, and 
they would put up theirs. The challenge was accepted, 
and Bingen named as the place for the duel to take 
place. I tell you my heart beat within me as we 
got on the train that day with more than a hundred 
Heidelberg boys on our way to Bingen, for I knew 
the man from Leipsic was a perfect bull-dog, one of 
those despised Westphalians who was not noble enough 
to be a White Cap man. I shall never forget the mo- 
ment they bandaged us up and put us upon the floor 
facing each other. The Leipsic man was a perfect 
giant, and he had a devilish look in his eye that I did 
not at all relish. At first he got the better of me. Do 
you see these six cuts on my face ? He gave them to 
me that day before I could draw blood from him. Be- 
fore I fought him, I had fought thirty odd duels without 
ever having received a scratch. His sword flew as swift 
as lightning around my head, and it seemed impossible 
for me to keep off his blows. I thought my time had 
come, when suddenly I heard one of our boys start to 
whistling * Old Heidelberg,' and then I seemed to re- 
member for the first time that I was fighting for the 
honor of the grand old place. The very devil got in 
my blood. I could feel a swell of inspiration coursing 
through all my being. I was no longer a man ; I was a 
god. I raised myself upon my toes, and with one swift 
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stroke I brouglit my sword down upon the head of my 
antagonist, and in a second that Leipsic man lay sense- 
less upon the floor." 

'' Did you kill him ? " asks Arbou, his eyes getting 
larger and larger. 

" No, thank God ! Arbou, I was saved from the crime 
of murder, yet I preserved the honor of the good old 
town. The Leipsic man got well after six months' 
suffering, but we received no more challenges from a 
distance, and for years Heidelberg was the champion 
of the world." 

** You bad, bad man," says Arbou, *^ I don't like you 
a bit, now that I know what a bad, bad man you have 
been. I have often wondered how you got those scars 
on your face, and now I know you got them fighting. 
And you got drunk, too. I don't love you a bit, indeed 
I don't." 

But had the reader seen the sweet light of hero- 
worship in those black eyes of Arbou's, he might have 
doubted the little man's words. We never love in 
royal fashion after we have left our boyhood behind us 
in the dead waste of the years ; we love, it is true, but 
in a mad, fiery, devilish way, which is more pain than 

joy. 

'^ Mr. Heine, did you say that you fought that dread- 
ful duel at Bingen ? I have got a piece of poetry in 
my Fifth Reader about that place. I love it more than 
any piece I ever read, and I have got it by heart and 
speak it on Friday evening at school — 'tis ^ Bingen on 
the Rhine.'" 

** Yes, Arbou, I know the piece, and it is indeed 
beautiful. It is written by an English lady, and I have 
often tried to translate it into German, but it would 
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always lose its beauty. I knew nothing about it in 
those days, but, do you know, Arbou, — and now you 
must not tell on me, — that there was a bright-eyed 
German girl at Bingen that I lost my heart to, and of 
an evening we would sit on the vine-covered porch 
while the sunlight would fall royal upon the cottage 
wall." 

*^ Mr. Heine," Arbou queries, a deep look of interest 
coming into his eyes, "was not there an old sword 
hanging on the wall ? " 

"Let me think a minute. As sure as you are alive, 
there was— I remember it distinctly now." 

" Mr. Heine, was it an old rusty sword ? " 

"Yes, Arbou, boy." 

" I knew it, I knew it," cries Arbou, clapping his 
hands, "'twas the same sword that the Soldier of the 
Legion wore when he was dying in Algiers. I am glad 
they sent it home to his people, and that they hung it 
safely 

* Where the bright light used to shine, 
On the cottage wall at Bingen, proud Bingen on the Rhine.' 

Do you know, Mr. Heine, that I would rather take 
that old sword down and buckle it around me, and go 
marching down the streets of Bingen, than be the 
richest man in all the world." • 

" Some day, Arbou, when I go home, I will take you 
with me, and, God willing, my boy, you shall ; God 
willing, you shall." 

"And would not I be proud, Mr. Heine? And 
when I got back home, I should tell all the boys about 
it at school, and would not they get mad because it 
wasn't them ? " 
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Ah ! happy days of boyhood, when we believe all 
things, when we trust all things, when we love all 
things. Just think of that, oh, ye boys of America ! 
the mere possibility of buckling that sword around you, 
and thus, glory-crowned, marching triumphant down 
the vine-glad hills of Bingen. Bravo to the very 
thought of it ! 

Ah ! happy time of boyhood when we are noble 
and pure, and when it is possible for us to believe in 
purity and goodness ; when the skies are one great 
way of paved light, and the very foundation to God's 
heaven ; when the belief of heroes and heroic things 
is in our hearts, and the thought of grand actions is in 
our minds. Why do you men go on prostituting this 
old world by trying to get happiness by piling dollars 
up ? Don't you know you will never get it that way ? 
I say, sir, there is only one way to do it. You have 
got to get your boyhood back again. Indeed, sir, you 
had better be quick about it, for, if you don't get it 
either in this world or in the next, you are damned, 
damned right now, and no judgment-day is necessary 
to consummate your damnation. So while I do not fail 
to buy and sell my cotton, and thank God that I have 
enough money to buy shoes for my little ones' feet and 
clothes for their backs, still, when I see a noble, bright, 
heroic boy, I never fail to take a portion of his boy- 
hood from him, and make it part of myself. It don't 
count for much in the banks of this world, but it will 
go a long way on 'change in the streets of that city of 
the heavenly home. 
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CHAPTER XL 

At the time of which I write, as well as for twenty 
odd years before, there was a celebrated preacher in 
New Orleans of well-nigh national reputation. He is 
here to this day. Every one will know at once whom 
I'm talking about, and I think it scarcely necessary to 
give him an assumed name, still I will call him Dr. 
Lalmer. He was a powerful orator, as all of us know 
who have ever visited or lived in New Orleans, and his 
goodness knew no bounds. There was never a com- 
mencement or other ceremony in town but what he 
either delivered an oration or a prayer. He had chris- 
tened more babies, buried more dead, and married more 
couples than any ten preachers in town. Although I 
never took much stock in preachers and churches, still 
I had a very great reverence for this divine, not so 
much because he was a great orator, as because -I 
believed him to be thoroughly sincere. With all his 
goodness there was one great flaw in this man's nature 
which I could never understand. He believed to-day 
exactly as he was taught at his old theological seminary 
forty years ago. All the grand scientific truths which 
had flooded the world in the last few years were denied 
by him if they came but in the slightest conflict with 
his old-time views. He had learned it so in the begin- 
ning, and he would stick by it so till the end. Many 
of you will remember the time when one of the preachers 
of his church, becoming convinced of the truths of 
evolution, was honest enough to admit them before an 
7 
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assembly of his brethren, how this Dr. Lalmer fought 
him and drove him from the church. 'Twas none of 
my fuss, yet I must admit that it was the most crimi- 
nal act I ever knew a good man to do. I have known 
bad men do worse things, but Dr. Lalmer was a good 
man. But to our story. 

Mrs. Bob Jones was a devout member of Lalmer's 
church, and she worshiped that divine beyond any 
bounds I know of. She had oftentimes invited the 
other boarders to go around to hear him, and had put 
her pew at our service. True, most of us had heard 
him at one time or another, but she wished us to go 
again, and most of all she wished that Lawther should 
hear him, who, I am grieved to say (is not that the 
orthodox way of putting it. Madam ?), had never been 
to hear a preacher since he had been in the city. Mrs. 
Jones had hopes that, if he heard Lalmer, he would 
become converted and be a changed man ; though what 
she meant by this I never knew. Mrs. Jones had often 
tried to get Fred to go with her to hear Lalmer preach, 
and one day at table, when Fred was down-town pour- 
ing over the records in that suit of his, 'twas talked of 
considerably. Mrs. Girault had no objection, so she 
said, in assisting Mrs. Jones in getting Fred to go to 
hear the great divine, but for her soul she could not 
see what good could come of it 1 The poor boy needs 
money in his pockets just now worse than anything 
else. 

*' Oh ! but it will make him good," cries Mrs. Jones. 
" I know that he will like the Doctor, and that ho will 
join our church. I should be proud to give him a seat 
in our pew." 

The writer of these pages was at table that day, and 
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he made bold to say that he thought it a dangerous 
proceeding to take Lawther around to hear Lalmer 
preach — that Lawther had been educated at the most 
liberal and thorough university in the land, and that 
he was an evolutionist to the back-bone, while Dr. Lal- 
mer had received his education at a hide-bound sectarian 
college, and held those views that were in vogue fifty 
years ago. I knew well enough that if Fred's views 
were contradicted he would become furious, and I 
thought he might do something rash, notwithstanding 
he were in church. I made bold to tell the ladies this, 
and advised them to let Lalmer and Lawther stay 
apart. 

"Don't you know," say I, "that Dr. Lalmer's chief 
hobby is the way the Lord created the world, which is 
just the way children make mud pies nowadays ? And 
don't you know that, if he starts over that plan of 
world -building in Lawther's presence, he is not going 
to stand it ? Lalmer gets off on that six-day, mud-pie 
creation of his in well-nigh every sermon he preaches, 
and if he does the day that Lawther goes to hear him 
I won't answer for the results. You may take him if 
you please, but your only hope of safety is the fact that 
Dr. Lalmer will steer clear of the creation of the 
world." 

"Yes," says Mrs. Girault, "but, if he preaches on 
character and the responsibilities of life, I know Law- 
ther will be delighted, and no one knows so better than 
yon." 

"Indeed," say I, in answer to the Madam (she was 
not my mother-in-law then, and I dared to take issue 
with her on certain points), " there is no better man 
anywhere than Dr. Lalmer, and his sermons on human 
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life and human duty are powerful. Your chances are 
about equal. You may take the risk, if you please, but 
woe unto you if he strikes upon the creation of the 
world the day that Law t her hears him ! " 

Well, Mrs. Jones and Miss Mary and Mrs. Girault 
and the other men and women folks make it up to go 
to hear Dr. Lalmer preach. Fred Lawther consented 
to go, reluctantly, at Mrs. Girault's request. They 
appoint a Sunday somewhere about the middle of 
December. Nearly all the boarding-house went along, 
for Mrs. Jones had made arrangements with the parties 
who rented the pew just back of her to give it up to us, 
so that there might be no danger of us all not getting 
good seats. I must admit that I could not resist the 
temptation of going along too, though my heart mis- 
gave me several times that day. We were quite a pro- 
cession as we marched out of Mrs. Girault's door, and, 
as good luck would have it, it was a bright, balmy, sun- 
shiny day. 

We are all inside the church now comfortably seated. 
The windows are up in spite of its being the middle of 
December, and a warm, pleasant breeze is blowing in 
upon us. The organ peals forth the voluntary, which 
is always very simple in this church, and the good 
preacher mounts the pulpit and kneels down to silent 
prayer. I wonder what he is praying for ? Surely not 
for old Bob Jones, or he would not cheat the planters so 
much. Well, now the prayer is over, and he takes up 
the hymn-book and reads in a rich deep voice, ^'Rock 
of Ages, Cleft for Me." It stirs the depths within all 
our hearts. When the hymn is over, he rises up to pray 
openly before the whole congregation. 'Tis a soul- 
stirring appeal. He prays as if he saw God. He prays 
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for the city he loves, and which is now steeped deeper 
in sin and guilt than any other in the land. He does 
not hide its iniquities from the Lord. Ho prays for the 
weak, the sick, the sinful, the erring, the wandering, 
the suffering, the forsaken ones. Surely this is a son 
of God. 

After the prayer is over there is another hymn, and 
then I see Dr. Lalmer pick up the Bible to read the 
text. This is the moment that I have been looking for 
and dreading. What if he begins, ^' In the beginning 
God created " ? — I have made up my mind to run. But 
he does no such thing. He takes up his Bible which is 
so dear to him, and, after looking over the whole con- 
gregation with an inspired look, he reads in that same 
deep voice : "Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God." I draw the first breath of relief since 
I have entered the church, and, leaning over to Mrs. 
Girault who is in the pew just ahead of me, I whisper : 
" Thank God, Madam, we are safe ! He could never in 
all the world get from that text to the creation of the 
world.'' 

Oh, 'twas a grand sermon ! Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God. He painted the hardships 
of life, which we must all meet sooner or later, and he 
showed us that there was no consolation to compensate 
us for them in this world. He told us of the disap- 
pointments and heart-aches of life, which every son of 
man must undergo sooner or later, and showed us that 
the only way to get relief from them was to fly unto the 
Eock of Ages, the sinner's only place of rest. He tells 
us of the temptations of life, of its dark trials and 
terrible gloom, and points out the only refuge in that 
haven of rest close to the crucified Saviour's side. He 
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speaks of the great losses of life, of how our loved ones 
die and leave us all heart-stricken and forlorn, and he 
tells ns of that wonderful country to which they have 
gone. He speaks of goodness and character and noble- 
ness, and there is not one piece of cant in all he says. 
He has painted human life and human character in true 
colors, and I can see that Lawther is pleased — in fact, 
I have heard him whisper ^^good" to Mrs. Girault 
several times. 

Oh, 'twas a grand sermon ! Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God. He speaks of the great 
responsibilities of life, of its sober duties, and of its 
holy grandeur, and of that greatest of all duties, to 
keep our hearts pure amid our trials here, so that in 
the end we may see God. And he tells us of that 
meeting — that first triumphant, halo-crowned, time- 
annihilating sight of God, with the white-winged 
angels standing by, and all the choirs of heaven peal- 
ing forth the heavenly anthems. 

When suddenly, lo ! what is he up to ? By all the 
gods ! Great Jove, preserve us ! He is steering as 
straight as can be for the creation of the world. How 
he ever managed to get there after starting on the text 
he did I never knew. I only know that, when I saw 
whither he was tending, my heart gave one thump of 
despair, and I settled back in my pew devoid of hope. 
You all know that old orthodox version of the creation 
of the world. I never see children making mud pies 
but what it reminds me of it. He got all the mud and 
fishes and reptiles together, and he had a six-day pro- 
cess of it. Why he brought it in here I could never 
tell ; what relation it had to his text I could never 
imagine. Had he left it out, his sermon would have 
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been one of the grandest I had ever heard preached. 
I don't intend to argue this point with the reader 
here, but I will say this much, that, if God is as wise 
as we believe him to be, it seems that he would have 
created this world according to law and order, and not 
after the mud-pie plan, from the outside. 

When it has become apparent whither the preacher 
is tending, the eyes of all our company are turned 
toward Fred, and I can see that the same fears are 
agitating Mrs. Girault that have been troubling me. 
By the time the preacher gets to the second day of his 
world-building, I can hear Lawther puffing and blow- 
ing like a steam-engine, and I know he is getting steam 
up. When the sun rises on the fourth morning, I 

can hear him whispering to himself "d n fool,'' 

" d n fool." When the fifth day dawns, he turas to 

Mrs. Girault, and in a tone of voice that can be heard 
for several pews, he opens up the argument : 

" It ain't so ! 'Tis a lie ! If I had a boy ten years 
old, and he would start to build a world that way, I 
would kill him. Madam ; indeed, I would. You hear 
that man ? he's talking nonsense ! You hear him say 
that this world was built in six days ? Why, I have 
some rocks in my trunk that it took ten million years 
to complete. You hear him say that this world is 
only six thousand years old ? Why, at the University 
of Virginia they have bones that are twenty million 
years old, and I can prove it. The man's a fool I 
Why, if a baby of mine did not know more than that, 
I would spank it ! I would. Madam ; indeed, I would." 
His voice is getting louder and louder, and the people 
in our part of the church are turning our way. 

" For God's sake, keep quiet, Fred ! " says the Madam 
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in a beseeching tone of voice. " What does it matter 
to yon if he does say the world was bnilt in six days ? 
You need not believe him. Keep quiet, Fred. For 
my sake, keep quiet." 

The preacher has reached the dawn of the sixth day, 
and I can see that Fred's eyes are rolling like fire, and 
that his breast is heaving with rage. I know that it will 
not bo long now before the storm breaks, and I trem- 
ble within my shoes. My stars ! Lawther is rising to 
his feet and facing the preacher. By all the heavens ! 
what is he going to do ? A sudden inspiration strikes 
me, and I whisper in Heine's ear : " We must get him 
out of here. You take his right arm and I will take 
his left, and, Mrs. Girault, you push his back, and 
we'll get him out. It's terrible to have to do it, but 
it is not one-half so bad as what is coming.'' 

Before he gets his first word out, Heine and I have 
him, and Heine says to him in terms that admit no 
doubts : 

*' Fred, you have got to leave this church." 

*^ But I won't do it ! I swear I won't do it ! I'll stay 
here till I hear him out with his six-day humbug ! 
But ho can't do it ; he can't do it ! He and six other 
gods could not build this world in six days. He's a 

fool, the biggest kind of a d n fool ! It took 

millions and millions and billions of years to make 
this world, nnd if you will turn mo loose I will prove 
it to him I" 

But wo have no desire to hear the proof. Heine is 
as strong as an ox, and I am no weakling. We give 
him one powerful wrench, which whirls him from the 
pew. Mrs. Girault takes up her position in the rear, 
the rest of the company decide that it is time to go, so 
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we all march down the aisle in grand state just as the 
sun is setting on the sixth day. 

We all breathe freer when we have him out of the 
church and on the borders of Lafayette Square. He 
has not stopped the argument for one moment, his 
voice getting louder and louder, his mouth foaming, 
and his eyes rolling like a madman's. When we get 
to the corner of St. Charles and Lafayette Sqnare, 
Heine and I can pull him no further, and we stop for 
a rest, hoping that he will deliver himself of some of 
his pent-up rage and then cool down. 

" Yes," screams he, " there was Hugh Miller, who 
went crazy trying to solve the mystery. It's a wonder 
they all don't go crazy, and they would if they had an 
atom of sense in their heads. This world built in six 
days ! Why, there is not a class of animals or species 
of plants but what it took millions of years to bring to 
their present state. If I were at the University of 
Virginia, I would show you lots of rocks and bones 
that were millions of years old ! The man's a fool — I 
say, he's a fool ! " 

At this stage of the argument, Heine and I give him 
a powerful pull, and the Madam takes her position in 
the rear. We scarcely get him half a block when he 
takes his stand, and we cannot move him. 

" What can he say to Darwin and all the vast amount 
of truths he has brought to light ? Why, he has 
shown how many species originate, and how it took 
ages to make the slightest changes in some of them. 
What if monkeys do have tails — is that anything ? 
Any man who says the world was created in six days 
should have one, and a d d big one.'' 

At this point of the discussion the congregation 
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begins pouring around the corner, and the Madam 
deserts our forces. 

^' Fred,'' says she, ^^ I have done all I could for you, 
boy ; I am going home." 

Then Heine and I give him one more pull. He's at 
his argument still, hot and heavy. The members of 
Lalmcr's congregation stop, one by one, to hear it. 

*^ Yes," says he, holding up his fist to heaven, " he 
has erected a great high wall between himself and all 
scientific truth. He can't see a ray of light to save his 
soul. But he's got all the world against him ; he's 
got the rocks against him ; he's got the bones against 
him ; he's got all science against him ; he's got com- 
mon-sense against him ; he's got all the great men of 
the age against him. Any man who will say in the face 
of all modern enlightenment that the world was made 

in six days is a grinning idiot ; is a d n grinning 

idiot I If ever one of my babies says the world was 
built in six days, I will kill it ! So help me God, I will 
kill it ! " 

At this point he stops for breath. I have sworn to 
stand by him till the bitter end. I look down the 
street ; there, turning the corner, is Dr. Lalmer him- 
self. 'Tis the battle of Waterloo for me. I have seen 
Wellington. I, too, tuck tail and run. 

What happened afterward, and how Heine got him 
home, the Lord only knows ! But I do know that the 
women-folks never tried to get him into a church 
again ; and, if but the name of Dr. Lalmer or the crea- 
tion of the world were mentioned in our boarding- 
house that winter, a faint, sickly smile would pass over 
us that it was dreadful to see. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Shortly after this the Madam was heard to remark 
that the day she was at Lawther's back, shoving him 
out of Lalmer's church, she felt like she always imag- 
ined Atlas must have felt when he had the world upon 
his shoulders. ^^ Ah ! poor Fred,'' she would say, *^I 
wonder what is to become of him ? He goes wild at 
the cant and folly of the world, and will butt his head 
against every obstacle he meets. I do wish he would 
take the world easier. But he is a noble boy — in spite 
of his temper, he is a noble boy.'' And, truly, the 
Madam was right about this matter; but when he once 
became infuriated, he had the strangest way of show- 
ing his nobility you ever saw. 

It is getting on toward the holidays now, and the 
Madam has informed us that she is expecting a visit 
from an uncle of hers, who comes to see her twice or 
thrice a year. As a matter of convenience, we will call 
this uncle Tom Girault. He has been a man of much 
prominence in this Southern country, and I tell but 
truth when I say that his name has been mentioned 
more in the last thirty years, by the press of this coun- 
try and Europe, than any man now alive in the land. 
He is the last survivor of the great men of the late 
war, and the highest type of that race known as South- 
em gentlemen. He has occupied almost every position 
of honor in his nation— statesman, warrior, ruler, his- 
torian — he has been all of these in his day, and now 
he has settled down into quiet country life, and occu- 
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pies but one position, the highest in the esteem of the 
people of the South. He has his enemies, it is true ; 
but even they recognize in him a man of wonderful 
power and of high breeding. Even the most obtuse 
reader will have recognized by this time that many 
of our characters are from real life, and no one 
will be put to the slightest trouble in telling who 
this uncle is. We bring him in here, not so much 
because he makes a portion of our plot, as because 
he actually did visit the Madam at this time, and 
because he was her strongest friend and most trusted 
adviser. 

When she told us all that Uncle Tom was coming, 
we felt no small degree of misgiving, for, though he 
was strictly polite toward all men, still there was a 
degree of frigid behavior toward Mrs. Girault's board- 
ers which was not at all relished by those people. The 
proud old man did not like the idea that a niece of his 
should keep a boarding-house, and he looked upon its 
inmates as conspirators against his niece and against 
their common name. No matter how crowded the 
Madam was, she always managed to find room for this 
uncle, and always gave him a warm welcome when he 
came. It is true that he was as cold as ice toward 
her guests, but he had always been kind and loving 
and helpful to her and her little ones, and it was 
the proudest moment of her life when she was able 
to open her doors to him. One day the Madam and 
her six daughters move out of their room and put 
themselves away in some garret to sleep, and we know 
that Uncle Tom is coming soon. Had she known how 
to manage her business as well as she knew how to sac- 
rifice her comfort to those she loved, her finances would 
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have been in a better fix than we found them a few 
chapters back. 

So Uncle Tom has come and taken up his abode in 
the Madam's room, and we expect he will be^with us a 
week or ten days. It is the first eyening after his 
arrival, and Mrs. Girault has had a bright fire made in 
the back parlor, and she and her uncle are stationed 
there now talking ; and there is no danger of intrusion, 
for her guests recognize the fact that at such times the 
front parlor is the best place for them. Not even Fred 
Lawther will venture in upon their seclusion unless he 
is invited. 

The uncle is a man of plain appearance and as simple 
as can be. He wears an old-fashioned, wide-brim hat, 
which is so popular with Southern planters, and his 
dress is as modest as can be. Yet there is something 
about him that marks him as a great man — his very 
simplicity gives accent to the fact. 

These two are sitting in the back parlor now, and 
the Madam is telling her uncle of all her troubles. It 
does her good to relieve her mind thus to one she loves. 
The account-books have been brought out and he has 
looked over them, and she has explained the amount of 
her income and expenditure, and, though he has man- 
aged the accounts of a nation, still he must admit 
that here is a puzzle he cannot solve. 

*^ You had better give the whole matter up, Mildred, 
and come live with me. I will pay all your debts and 
educate your children and provide a home for you. 
'Tis terrible for you to have to struggle with the world 
in this way, to have to come in contact with all kind 
of people, to have to sit at table with common people, 
to have to listen to their talk, to have to serve them 
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and be dependent on them. It is very galling to me, 
Mildred, dear, to think that you have to live such a 
life as this. Won't you give up all this trouble and 
woiTV, and come and live with me ? " 

*' I thank you, uncle — from the very bottom of my 
heart I thank you ; and, if there were any one in the 
world from whom I would accept such a favor, it were 
you. But you know I am proud, and could never eat 
the bread of dependence, nor allow my little ones to 
do so. As to my debts, I could easily pay them if I 
could but collect one-third that was owing to me. I 
have been very extravagant, I will admit, but I am im- 
proving; indeed, I am. Why, at the end of last month 
I owed seven hundred dollars, and now it is no more 
than six hundred and twenty-five. You see I am get- 
ting straight. If I could but manage the thing, you 
see my income is larger than my reasonable outlay. I 
shall get all right yet, uncle, don^t you be uneasy." 

'^ Yes, darling," says he, ^'but it was not so much 
the indebtedness I was thinking about as the disgrace 
to our name that one of its members should stoop so 
low as to keep a boarding house." 

The Madam is on her feet in a moment, the hot blood 
mounting to her cheeks, and her eyes flashing. 

'^You have no right to say that, uncle. You are 
the only man that I would allow to say it and remain 
in my house. If the name of Girault is never disgraced 
till I disgrace it, 'twill be a long time. 'Tis no disgrace 
for a brave woman to do any work that may come 
within her way, from keeping a boarding-house to 
scouring floors and sweeping streets ; and rather than 
eat the bread of dependence I would get down on my 
knees on the streets out yonder and scour the curb- 
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stones, and it would be no disgrace to my family — 
'twould be a holy honor that my children and grand- 
children should be proud of telling. It would have 
been a disgrace to the name I bore if I had given up 
work and depended on others for support ; but as long 
as I labor at any honest work, I am an honor io the 
name I bear. I have always taught my little ones that 
the lowest work is better than the highest dependence, 
and so soon, sir, as Southern mothers begin to teach 
this to their little ones, 'twill be a changed land of ours ; 
indeed, sir, 'twill be a changed land of ours." 

*' Nay, Mildred, child, I did not intend to hurt your 
feelings. You know I love you with all my heart, and 
that I would do anything in the world for you, and I 
know full well that our name will never suffer disgrace 
at your hands. I beg your pardon, with all my heart. 
I did not mean what I said." 

^' 'Tis granted, uncle, from the bottom of my heart. 
I knew you loved me too much to mean what you said. 
We are both too proud, uncle ; we are both too proud." 

For a moment neither of them speak. The old man 
takes up an account-book and makes a few calcula- 
tions. 

"It is six hundred and twenty-three dollars you 
owe, Mildred, and now I want to lend you that amount, 
so you can settle up and be square with the world." 

"No, uncle, I cannot take it from you. I would 
rather owe my baker and butcher than take money 
from you when I am afraid that you need it yourself. 
'Twill be but swapping indebtedness after all, for I 
could not rest till I had it all paid back." 

" But, my dear, I ask it as a great favor that you 
take this. Indeed, I can well afford to spare it just 
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now. You have refused me one request to-day. It 
would hurt me very much if you refused me this one.'* 

^^ Well, uncle, if you look at it in that way, I will 
have to take it, though I would have you understand 
that I shall not rest till I have paid back every cent of 
it.'' 

He takes out his note-book and writes a check and 
hands it to her. ^^Here, Mildred, you can get the 
money at any time, and you need not be in any hurry 
to pay it back. And now, dear, for your own sake let 
me beg you not to be so liberal with people ; it is no 
kindness to them after all." 

^'Indeed, uncle, I have made up my mind as to 
that." But the very next one-legged Confederate sol- 
dier who came along she took him in and put him on 
the sofa in the dining-room to sleep, fed him two weeks 
for nothing, and gave him live dollars when he left. 
Yes, the Madam had made up her mind as to that. 

^* There is one more thing that I wish to talk to you 
about, Mildred," continues the old man, ^^and that is 
this man Kellogg, who has caused such a disturbance 
in your house. You wrote me a full account of it at 
the time, and I advised you to turn him out of the 
house at once. I understand the thing is talked about 
all over town by this time, those common Joneses 
having taken pains to spread it far and wide, and I am 
afraid that it will have the effect to injure the reputa- 
tion of your house. Have you ever found out anything 
as to his occupation ? I see you keep him still." 

"Nothing whatsoever. I believe most of us have 
given up trying ; oven Fred Lawther and Dr. Bobbins, 
who have the brightest wits, have given up the mys- 
tery." 
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** Why don't you turn him out of the house and be 
done with it ?'' 

"I did think of that, but I could never get the heart 
to do it. You know, he brought a letter of introduction 
from that Federal colonel who was so good to me that 
time I went upon that terrible trij) to bring my dead 
husband home, and on this account, if no other, I 
should hesitate to run him off." 

'^But do you intend to let the thing run on for ever, 
and let your house become the talk of the town ? " 

** No, uncle, I have made up my mind to find out 
his mystery. I shall find it out in a few days now. 
When I make up my mind to do a thing, I usually 
accomplish it, and that, too, in a summary manner." 

*^ I hope you will unearth this villain. If you would 
give me leave, I would kick him out of doors. I should 
enjoy doing it. I did not like him the very first time 
I saw him, and now I detest the man. He talks of 
naught but money and how to make it ; why, he's 
worse than old man Jones." 

"I like to think as well of him as possible till I find 
him worse. I do not think there is anything materially 
wrong in the man, and, as for love of money, the whole 
town has gone that way." 

** Ah, Mildred ! I shall never believe that. As long 
as Southern blood courses in the veins of my people, 
they will have a higher god than money. Many have 
gone that way, Mildred, but not all ; thank God ! not 
aU." 

8 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

What a time of it those old novel writers of fifty 
and a hundred years ago had of it in looking after the 
characters in their novels, and in keeping them in 
proper trim ! There was not the slightest event that 
happened in their lives bnt what it must be recorded. 
If a boy but took a letter to mail it for the heroine, 
they must describe his dress to the very number of the 
buttons on his coat, the number of the trees that grew 
upon his pathway to the post-office were given, what he 
said to the postmaster was related, with a full history 
of the postmaster and all his family. There was not a 
nurse in all the land who had so much trouble with her 
babies as did these writers with their characters. They 
had to put them all to bed of a night, and to see that 
they got up by times in the morning, and brush their 
teeth for them ; and they never felt quite easy about 
them till they had them dead and buried. 

But we moderns have learned more sense about this 
matter. It gives me pleasure to feel that I do not have 
to follow the footsteps of my characters from morning 
till night and play nurse to them. I have perfect faith 
in them all and can leave them for a month at a time, 
knowing full well that they will go to bed at the right 
time, that they will be up by times in the morning, 
and that they will eat and dress with a degree of de- 
corum worthy my own dignity and the dignity of the 
reader. I like to leave them thus in quiet for a while 
and then bring them forth to light when they are least 
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expecting it ; to slip up on them when they do not 
suspect that I am within a thousand miles of them. 
And then we take it for granted that our readers are of 
ordinary intelligence, and that they will take certain 
things for granted without my spending sixteen pages 
to prove it to them. Thus, when I say that Mrs. 
Girault and Fred Lawther are in the back parlor hav- 
ing high old times, you must take it for granted, if the 
night is clear and there are no clouds, that the stars 
are shining brightly, without my having to take the 
trouble to take you out and show them to you. And 
as to the dresses they wear — great Jove ! I let them 
take all that responsibility on their own shoulders when 
they put their dresses on, but I would have you under- 
stand that, when I have Miss Jones march into the 
parlor to receive her beaus, she is always dressed in a 
dress just from Worth of the latest shade and style, 
without my taking the trouble of telling you how many 
flounces she had on her train. 

Bah ! who cares for such things nowadays ? If my 
readers wish to know the fashions, let them go forth- 
with and buy a fashion monthly. If they wish fine 
scenery, let them go out in the open air and watch the 
stars shine, or the sun go down, and they will see 
grandeur far beyond the power of any pen I know of. 
Who cares for these outside matters nowadays ? It is 
human character you wish painted. We wish to know 
what garments a man wears upon his inner manhood ; 
and if these be white all is well, but if these be black 
it does not matter how fine his outer robes may be. 
I believe that it is only in the portrayal of character 
that the intelligent reader is now delighted, and as for 
the mere accidents of dress and surroundings they pass 
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for little. We throw in a little here and there, but 
always with the understanding that they are secondary 
matters. 

Look at Bob Jones, Mrs. Jones, Fred Lawther, Mrs. 
Girault, and the rest of them, what garments are they 
wearing upon their inner self ? I have thought it 
quite unnecessary to tell you of their outer robes, but, 
with your kind permission, I will march the whole set 
of them into Mrs. Girault's front parlor and make them 
show their spiritual garments. You say that it is an 
unkind thing for me to do ? See how they halt, and 
hesitate, and refuse to obey my orders. They say, by 
all that is holy, they will do no such thing. But I say 
you have all got to do it, and by this time you should 
have discovered that I am all powerful in this matter. 
Yes, Miss Jennie, and Miss Fanny, and Fred Lawther, 
and old man Jones, and little Arbou, you have all got 
to march down into that front parlor of Mrs. Girault's, 
and you have got to throw off all your earthly clothes, 
you have got to pull your very flesh off, and throw your 
bones away, and then you have got to stand forth to 
the world your own true self, divested of all outer 
accident. It's hard, but you have to do it. 

Now you, old man Jones, your turn comes first. 
Off with that coat of yours. It does not matter if it 
did cost fifty dollars and the stuff was imported, that 
is naught to us. Now take off all your other clothes. 
Quick, man ! all the world is looking at you ! Pull off 
your skin, tear off your flesh, throw down your bones, 
and now stand forth your real self. 

Great God ! Man, there is not a waif in all the city 
dressed more ragged than thee. Slime and filth and 
dirt besmear thy rags. There are great rents in thy 
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clothes, which a beggar would be ashamed to wear. 
Love of money is written in foul letters on thy 
breast, and every act of shrewdness, by which that 
money was obtained, is a sore upon thy flesh. There 
are vermin and filthy things crawling all over thee. 
There is not a clean spot on all thy body, which is 
entirely covered with filth and rags. Quick, man ! 
don't you see that all eyes are upon thee. Grab thy 
flesh and bones, and that fifty-dollar coat, and get into 
them as soon as thou canst. I knew that thy inner 
garments were not all right, but I had no idea that 
they were as bad as this. 1 am no preacher, but a great 
rascal withal, but I can but reflect how it will fare with 
thee when thou wilt have to lay aside that fifty-dollar 
coat for ever and appear in thy own true clothes. 

Now, Mrs. Jones, you march forth. Ah ! you are 
down on your knees and begging me to spare you. 
What is it you so dread for the world to see ? OS with 
that three hundred dollar dress, madam, and show us 
thy real clothes. Ah, madam ! you implore finely, and, 
after all, I guess I had better let you off. You are 
but a fat old woman after all, and I think there are 
many things in that inner life of thine that it would 
be best to let remain covered by that three hundred 
dollar silk dress. We found more than we expected 
when we disrobed old man Jones, and I am afraid to 
carry this thing on further. I suppose I will have to 
let the rest of you off too, though I had made up my 
mind to carry the thing through to the bitter end. No, 
there is one of you I will not let off. Here, Arbou, 
my little man, step out before all these people. There 
is no use begging, you have got to do it. I love you 
more than all the rest, so I will not let you off. 
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Off with thy jacket. Now throw aside those knee- 
breeches of thine. Don't be ashamed, little man, for 
they say that the angels nearest God's throne are with- 
out clothing. Now, throw off thy flesh and bones. 
There ! quick ! stand forth thine own true self. 

Thank God ! White ! white ! white ! The robes 
he wears are of the richest materials, and all of white. 
The sandals on his feet are white, the cap upon his 
head is white ; bright diamonds are fastened at his 
throat and at his waist. White ! white ! white ! There 
is not a spot or blemish upon all his apparel, and from 
his eyes there shines a loye-light which is a joy to see. 
Dost thou see him, old man Jones ? Look well upon 
him, and tell me in what tailor's shop those clothes were 
made. Here, come, my little man, thou wilt have to 
put on thy every-day clothes and wear them for awhile 
yet. Run along to thy pansy-bed out-doors, for, as I 
passed it this afternoon, I noticed that the first buds 
had begun to open. 

Ah, me ! Ah, me ! Won't there be lots of fun when 
the time comes that we will have to swap our earthly 
clothes for our real garments — those that we have been 
weaving for ourselves in this life of ours ? Madam, wilt 
thou wear a silk dress then ? What will be the cut of 
thy coat then, good sir ? 

But here is one of my clerks come up from down- 
town in hot haste, to let me know that the bears have 
got possession of the cotton market. Excuse me, 
Madam, I must go down-town to see about this thing. 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 

And now let us look a little further into Kellogg's 
doings. I have just heard that gentleman's footsteps 
marching up St. Charles Street, just two blocks below 
Mrs. Girault's boarding-house, so if you will come up 
with me to his room, there is a sofa in one corner 
where we can both remain concealed behind a screen 
which is there, and from whence we can see certain of 
his actions, and perhaps discoyer the very secret itself 
which has been giving our women-folks so much un- 
easiness. Come over into this comer of the room, if 
you please. Don't go to stumbling over everything, 
for, though 'tis a little dark, you can feel your way. Be 
careful, too, for you might stumble over a pile of those 
old bones, and I imagine they would not give you the 
most pleasant sensation in the world. Here, sit down 
beside me on this sofa. Pull the screen well in front of 
you. Kellogg will be in in a minute and will light the 
gas. It is a little chilly in here without a fire, and 
there is a strange sensation creeping around when we 
think of those bones, which is not altogether relished by 
the author himself, who imagines he already knows 
Kellogg's secret. 

Listen ! There are his steps now on the stairway 
coming up. Both of us must be as quiet as mice over 
here, otherwise ho might find us out. He marches in 
at the door, strikes a match, and lights the gas. Then 
he takes a lamp-ligliter from the mantel and lights the 
fire in the grate, which the servant-girl had prepared in 
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the morning. The two lights combined soon serre to 
brighten up the room considerably, which you may see 
is but little different from the other rooms in Mrs. 
Girault's boarding-house. There is but one suspicious 
looking object in the room, and that is an old chest 
sitting oyer in the opposite corner. It has iron bands 
around it, and gives one the idea that it was made to 
hold vahiables, or for great secrecy. Kellogg sits quiet 
for a minute, looking intently in the bright fire. His 
face is coarse and angular, and suggests but little feel- 
ing. It would not take a prophet to tell that his 
struggle with life had been a bitter one — every line in 
his face, the compressed wrinkles in his forehead say so 
in words plainer than day. Look at him closely and 
see if you see anything really corrupt in that face. 

It is only a moment he sits quiet thus. He walks to 
the window and lets the shade down ; then he locks 
the door, placing a little screen over the key-hole. He 
turns the gas out and lights a student's lamp, which he 
turns very low, and places on the center-table. He 
then goes to the chest, which has a combination lock 
on it, and opens it. He takes three bundles from it 
and carries them to the table. He opens them and 
places their contents on the table. My stars ! Bones ! 
bones ! bones ! 

The room has changed its whole aspect in a minute. 
From one of the cheeriest in the house it has become 
dreary and somber, and to tell the truth, good reader, 
you and I do not feel altogether comfortable on our 
sofa over here. If that door were not so securely locked 
and the key in Kellogg's pocket, I believe we would 
both run. Did you ever see Dr. Faust's chamber in 
that celebrated drama ? I don't mean Gounod's French 
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rehash, with those fellows marching around and sing- 
ing, ** Oh, boys, we will never get drunk any more ! " I 
mean the great Goethe's immortal play. They give it 
but seldom even in its native land, for it has something 
less than a hundred acts, and the movement on the 
stage is slow and awkward, even when given with all the 
surroundings of the Royal Theater at Berlin. What I 
wanted to say was that Kellogg's room now reminds me 
of nothing so much as that old magician's room, as I 
have seen it at times in the Fatherland. Has this man 
sold his soul to the devil, and is he some daring magi- 
cian doing his magic in this Western land ? I have 
but one answer to all your questions, reader. Wait and 
see ! 

Mr. Kellogg sits down to the table and unlocks the 
table drawer, from which he takes a small box which 
he also unlocks. No matter what this man's business 
is in town, he has a great desire to keep it secret. He 
opens the box, and, in doing so, exhibits the contents. 
It is a box of files of all sizes and shapes. He takes one 
from the rest, and replaces the box in the drawer. He 
then takes up one of the bones from the pile and begins 
to file it. The noise is grating, and makes my flesh 
crawl. Every now and then he stops his filing and 
looks more closely at the bone, with an expression of 
thoughtfulness on his face. Good ! He has commenced 
talking to himself in low tones, but loud enough for us 
to hear over here on our sofa. 

"That will do to go with number one," says he, 
placing it in a pile by itself. Then he takes up an- 
other and files it in the same manner. "That will do 
to go with number three," and he places it in a new 
pile. 
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At this time the servant-girl comes up to tell him 
that dinner has been ready for some time. 

" Say to Mrs. Girault," says he, "that I am not feel- 
ing well enough to come to dinner to-day." Then ho 
goes on with his filing. Each bone in the three piles 
ho files and places in its proper place. He has num- 
bered them off into five classes. Then he wraps them 
up carefully and replaces them in the chest. He 
places his file away in the box, which he locks and puts 
in the table drawer, which he also locks, placing the 
key in his pocket. Then he goes over and brings four 
more bundles from the chest, and places their contents 
on the table. They are rags, rags, rags, many of them 
foul, filthy, and unclean. If this man is a doctor or 
scientist, why do those rags always accompany his bones ? 
If it were not for that, we could have sworn that we 
knew his secret a fortnight ago. For a moment he sits 
and looks at his rags. Then he says : 

"I am too tired to do this thing to-night. I must 
put it off until to-morrow. I wish from the very bottom 
of my soul that I was clear of this business." 

He goes back over to the chest, puts the rags away, 
closes the lid, and examines the combination lock as 
carefully as if his life depended on its security. Then 
he turns up his student's lamp and takes a seat by the 
fire. There is an expression of pain on his face, as if 
unpleasant thoughts were passing in his mind. Evi- 
dently we have seen all that we are going to see this 
night; and now tell me truly, since you have seen him 
go through his employment, do you know any more 
than you did before ? I will wager not. What do you 
say to going over where he is sitting, and pointing a 
Colt's revolver at his head (I have one in my pocket). 
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and telling him he has to out with his secret ? What 
say you ? I will go with you. But, after all, it would 
be an unwise plan, for we would either have to back 
down from our position or kill him outright — in either 
of which cases we would be in a worse fix than we now 
are. He would never tell it to us. Just wait a while, 
and I have an idea that Mrs. Girault will have it out of 
him. You should have found out by this time, good 
sir, that if a man has a secret there is no use to point 
a pistol at him. Just set a pretty woman on his track, 
and if she don't find it out you had as well give the 
matter up. 

Keep quiet ! Kellogg has commenced to talk to 
himself. This is what he is saying : 

" I am getting beastly tired of this secrecy and under- 
hand work. I have more than half a mind to go and 
tell the Madam the whole affair and risk her wrath ; 
bat she will despise me and drive me from the house if 
I do. I wish she were not so proud with all her South- 
ern blood in her veins; but she is a veritable queen, for 
all that, and it ain't hard to see that I am one of her 
subjects, and would like to remain one for the rest of 
my life. But no matter what the results may be, I 
must out with my secret, for it is wearing the life 'out 
of me. I have not been used to deceit in my life, hard 
and rough as it has been. Soon, very soon, I must tell 
her all, and let her drive me from her house if she will. 
Her scorn would be hard to bear, but I think I could 
bear that better than this constant daily deceit, which 
is wearing the life out of me." 

He opens the door and passes down-stairs, and now, 
good reader, it is time for you and me to make our 
escape also. 



i 
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The company have just left the dining-room, and 
most of them are assembled in the front parlor, where 
the two Misses Jones are singing plantation melodies. 
He passes by the door without entering. As he reaches 
the door of the back parlor he pauses a moment. The 
door is ajar, and on the inside he sees Mrs. Girault and 
Miss Mary. The Madam, seeing that he hesitates, calls 
out to him in a cheery voice : 

^' We are friends ; come in and make yourself at 
home. " 

He stalks into the room, looking more ungainly and 
awkward than usual. Mrs. G. takes pity on him. 

*^ Come here on the sofa and have a seat by me," 
says she, in her softest tones. *•' I was pained to hear 
that you were not feeling well enough to eat your din- 
ner. Won't you let me go and fix you something to eat 
now ? " 

" No, please do not. I ate a late lunch down-town, 
and I am not feeling a bit hungry. I would rather sit 
here and talk than have the best dinner in town." The 
Madam's kind words have touched his heart, and he 
feels all the more grateful for them, since they come so 
soon upon the slights and scoflFs of the other women. 

** Mother," says Miss Mary, *^I have a number of 
school reports to make out for to-morrow, so I believe I 
will go up to ray room and start to work upon them." 
With which she marches off up-stairs. 

Sitting there on the sofa by Mrs. Girault, Kellogg 
thinks he feels happier than he ever did in his life 
before. He is not a man who is given to examining his 
feelings and inquiring into the causes for the same. 
He knows that he is very happy just now, and, since his 
happiness foUows so soon upon the slights he has re- 
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ceived of late, he is willing to sit still and drink it all 
in, dreading that if he breaks the silence his happiness, 
too, will flee. You could not well imagine two people 
more different than those two sitting there on th^ sofa 
together. Mrs. Girault, with her even, classic features, 
and her grand Southern bearing, and Kellogg, who is 
angular and awkward. He has oftentimes felt the 
difference that lay between them, but he has dared to 
hope that his money, of which he possesses no little, 
would bridge the gap. To-night he has forgotten his 
awkwardness, and he sits in perfect peace beside the 
woman whom he has learned to worship as some diyine 
being. Seeing that Mrs. Girault is determined not to 
open the conversation, he by and by remarks : 

'^Is not keeping a boarding-house mighty hard work, 
Mrs. Girault?" 

" Why do you ask, Mr. Kellogg ?" 

" Really, I don't know why I asked. It seems to me 
you have ever so much bother with things, and I sym- 
pathize with you no little in your trouble. I don't 
think it right that one like you should have to work so 
hard for a living, and have so many troubles to bear. 
From my very heart, I wish I could help you in some 
way, Mrs. Girault." 

"Thank you, Mr. Kellogg, you are very good. Yes, 
I do have a hard time of it with all my troubles, but 
I have so many friends who are good to me that at 
times I forget I am a poor widow with six helpless 
little ones. But, after all, my life is a very happy one. 
I have to work hard, it is true, but I doubt if there is 
a woman in all Louisiana who is happier than I. I 
have so many good people who love me, and who try to 
help me on." 
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" Did you ever think of what would become of your 
little ones if you were to die ?" asks Kellogg. It is an 
unkind suggestion, but it is helping him on to his des- 
tination. 

*^ Many and many a time have I thought of that, 
sir, but I have long since stopped worrying myself 
about it. If I should die, some way would be provided. 
The Lord would provide." When the Madam gets in 
the depths, she has a fashion of throwing off all respon- 
sibility on the Lord. Well, she has a right to his pro- 
tection, if anybody has, since she has done so much 
for other people. 

" Mrs. Girault " starts off Kellogg in a question- 
ing tone, and then stops as if he dreaded to say what 
was in his mind. 

^^ What is it, Mr. Kellogg ?" 

" Mrs. Girault, I wish — oh ! how I wish you would 
give me the right to take care of you and your little 
ones ! " 

^^ What do you mean ? " asks the Madam, a look of 
half-expressed amusement playing over her counte- 
nance. 

** I mean I want you to be my wife." 

^^You want me to be your wife !" cries the Madam 
in tones that cause her lover to spring from the sofa. 

^' Sit down again," says she. 

"Yes, I want you to promise to become my wife, and 
I will protect you and your little ones from all harm 
and trouble and work. I am rich, Mrs. Girault, very 
rich, and I love you more than all the world, and you 
should make me the proudest man alive if you would 
only promise me this, t should buy you a fine house, 
and you should shut up this old boarding-house, and 
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you should have a carriage and horses, and you and 
your girls should have as many fine dresses as you 
wished." Was ever more tempting offer made to fem- 
inine heart, and as he makes it a shade of color comes 
into his face, and he looks as bashful as any lad of 
eighteen when he makes confession of his first puppy 
love. And, what is more evident, he means every word 
he says. 

But the Madam is mistress of the situation. She has 
been marshaling her forces to get them in this posi- 
tion, and now she feels the victory well-nigh won. 
When she speaks, it is in a calm, quiet tone, as if she 
were buying beefsteaks for the morning meal. 

*^Mr. Kellogg, will you stop a moment and think 
what you are asking of me ? I am a poor lonely woman 
— a proud, poor. Southern woman, with the bluest 
blood in my veins. You have asked me to fulfill 
toward you for all time the most sacred relation one 
person can fulfill toward another. Yet I know noth- 
ing whatsoever of your life or of your character. Even 
now there is a suspicion connected with you that has 
made you odious to two-thirds of the people in the 
house. In this position you have asked me to become 
your wife. Before I answer you, you must give me a 
full account of your life, and of your business here in 
town. " 

At last the Madam has caught him in her trap. 
There is now but one way of escape, and, alas for the 
poor man ! he is too blind to see it. 

But of what he told the Madam of his life that 
night, and likewise of the ansj^er she gave him in 
return, the patient reader must be so good as to wait 
awhile before he hears. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A FEW days before Christmas Heine returned from 
one of his canvassing tours with his books so full of 
orders that the firm of Geldmachen, Vielverkaufeu & 
Co. tell him that he may have a week off if he so desire. 
To the inmates of our boarding-house it becomes appar- 
ent that Arbou and Heine have some scheme on foot for 
holiday amusement, and about dark on Christmas Eve 
those two individuals march up to our door, and what 
do you think they have ? They had gone down-town 
the day before to a tinner, and had one of the largest 
horns made ever seen in the city, fully twenty-five feet 
long, and now, as they march up St. Charles Street, 
Heine has the bulk of the horn upon his shoulder, while 
Arbou marches behind blowing with all his might. 
When they reach Mrs. Girault's, Heine raises the window 
to the front parlor, and putting the end of the horn 
in the room gives one blast that is loud enough to waken 
the dead. A dozen cries of " Christmas " are heard 
from the younger inmates, and with this cry they all 
rush into the front parlor to hear what is up. 

*^ Oh, you rascals ! '' cries the Madam, " I shall have 
you both arrested for trespass and unseemly noise." 

She scarcely has it out before there are a dozen more 
cries of '^ Christmas," and they all begin to beg to have 
just one blow at the big horn. 

" You may all blow if you like," says Heine, " but in 
order to do so you will have to go out on the banquette. 
The thing is too big to get in one room." 
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When they have all blown to their heart's content. 
Miss Jennie Jones cries out : 

^^I have an idea." 

^^ By all that is holy I will you please give it deliver- 
ance, miss ?" says Lawther. 

^^ Let's all of us get small horns, and let's form a 
party and go down on Canal Street and blow to our 
heart's content." 

^^ Just the thing," says Heine. ^' It is just what Arbou 
and I had made up our minds to ask you to do. All 
the town will be down there blowing tin horns in about 
an hour from now, and, if you like that kind of thing, 
you can have lots of fun, Arbou and I will take our 
large horn, and will take the lead of the procession, and 
the rest of you may bring up the rear with your small 
horns. Who will go ? " 

There is one unanimous cry of "I will ! I will !" 

Heine turns to Mrs. Girault, with a merry light in 
his eye, and inquires : 

" Madam, if I will present you with a tin horn, will 
you join the rest of us and blow it as you march up 
and down Canal Street ? " 

^^ I blow a tin horn on Canal Street ! " says she, 
in high disdain. '^If I did such a thing, the stores 
would fall on either side just like the walls did at old 
Jericho." 

'^ Won't you go with us then ?" 

^^ Oh, yes, I will go along, and see the fun with the 

rest of you." 

^^How many of you wish horns ?" inquires Heine. 
"Arbou and I had better run down-town and buy 
them before the supply is exhausted." 

All of them answer in the aflSrmative but Mrs. Girault. 
9 
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Even Fred Lawther has stepped from his dignity, and 
requested to have one purchased for him. 

"All right/' says Heine, " you folks hurry up and get 
ready for dinner, and Arbou and I will go down-town 
for the other horns." 

"Bnt, Mr. Heine," says Arbou, '^ what are we going 
to do with the big horn till we get back ?'^ 

"Sure enough," replies Heine, "I had not thought 
of that." 

"Just open the door between the front and back 
parlor," says Mrs. Girault, "and leave half of it in 
one room and half of it in the other. If Uncle Tom 
stumbles in upon it, I will tell him war times have come 
again." 

And so the party disperse, Heine and Arbou going 
down-town to buy the supply of horns, and the women- 
folks starting to get ready for dinner. 

At dinner we were all full of talk about our trip 
down-town. We make arrangements for Heine and 
Lawther to carry the big end of the horn, while the 
young folks are to take turns in blowing it. While the 
rest of us are busy with our merry chatter, Mrs. Girault 
turns toward Kellogg. Every one else has ignored his 
presence in the room, and he looks as gloomy as it is 
possible for a mortal to look. Mrs. Girault turns 
toward the side-table where he is sitting, and she says, 
in a kind tone of voice : 

" Mr. Kellogg, won't you join our party down-town 
to-night ? I have no escort, and I would like for you 
to be mine. It is to be a regular Christmas frolic." 

If a clap of thunder had sounded in our room, our 
party could not have been more surprised than they 
were with the Madam's caper^ Surely, the story of 
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his life which he told her on the sofa there when he 
sat so happy beside her must have touched her heart. 
Surely, his business in town must not be entirely 
against her approval. 

Kellogg starts to decline this offer with the usual 
thanks when she interrupts him : 

" I will take no excuse, sir. It is you I wish for an 
escort this night, and I have made up my mind to have 
you, so you had just as well come along." 

With this he consents. 

And now the house is shut up, and we are all on our 
march down-town, with our hearts set on merry-mak- 
ing. Every blessed inmate in Mrs. Girault's house is 
in the party, even to old man Bob Jones and wife. 

" I can carry the heavy end of the big horn till we 
reach the jam on Canal Street, when you must rush to 
my rescue, Lawther ; otherwise, I shall be borne down 
by the crowd," says Heine, shouldering the big end 
of the horn. Miss Jennie takes hold of the mouth- 
piece and gives a blast, which opens up our part of the 
performance. And then all we young folks give a 
blow at our individual small horns, which swells the 
sound of the big horn, and makes in all the most 
heinous sound that St. Charles Street has heard in 
many a day. 

For the hour we have all thrown aside our dignity, 
and, would you believe it, even Uncle Tom has forgot- 
ten his pride and has joined our number! Old man 
Jones and his weighty Prau are waddling side by side in 
the midst of our party, just as happy as if they were 
in their teens ; and, in short, I can safely say that it 
is the joUiest party of young fools and old fools that 
has gone that way in many a year. As we near Lafay- 
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ette Square and the spires of Dr. Lalmer's church 
become visible, Heine turns around and asks us if we 
have settled in our minds as to how the world was 
built. But this is dangerous ground, and the women- 
folks manage to have it passed over as quickly as pos- 
sible. And now we are at the corner of St. Charles 
and Common Streets, when, listen ! what great noise 
is that which strikes upon our ears ? It sounds like a 
thousand hurricanes blent into one — as if all the furies 
and every devil in hell were aroused — as if pande- 
monium had been let loose with tenfold power. It is 
the noise of the blowers on Canal Street. And now 
we come in sight of the swelling throng, surging like 
the waves of the ocean, and high over all, ringing in 
one terrible screech, is heard the sound of ten thousand 
tin horns. 

As we near the crowd, Lawther joins Heine at the 
front, and, as they strike the current, there is a resist- 
ance just for one moment, then the mass separates 
before the powerful weight of our heroes, and they pass 
on their way, leaving a clear way for the rest of the party. 

And now our party form in solid phalanx with Arbou 
in the center blowing away with all his might, and Fred 
and Heine in the lead dividing the surging crowd. Blow 
away, little man, to thy heart's content, for is it not 
Christmas now, when all the world should be full of 
joy ? and are not all thy friends around thee to push 
back the surging crowd ? How his black eyes flash, 
and how his rosy cheeks glow with the bright young 
life that is in him I When he has blown the big horn 
for about ten minutes, he cries : 

^* Somebody come and blow some ; it's lots of fun, 
but I'm blowed out." 
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Miss Jennie takes it and has her turn. Then 
another and still another of the younger folks, and thus 
in succession. We march down the upper side of 
Canal Street till we almost reach the river, then we 
turn and march back the lower side, where the crowd 
is even denser than before, and it is all that Heine and 
Fred can do to make a passageway through. 

And what a motley crowd there is, to be sure ! There 
is only one thing in common with them all, and that is 
a universal desire to make the loudest noise ever heard 
on earth before ; and they are succeeding wonderfully 
at their undertaking. There are fat Dutchmen there, 
with large, round-bellied horns, that look like they had 
been drinking lager-beer all their lives, and which give 
forth the deepest imaginable bass. There are fat Jew- 
esses there, with red cheeks and big-mouthed horns, 
that give forth the blast of the judgment-day. There 
are negroes, and quadroons, and octoroons, and Chinese, 
and Japanese, and Turks, and Italians, and Irishmen, 
and Englishmen — all blowing away on little horns 
and on big horns as if everything in this universe were 
of small concern beside blowing tin horns. And oh ! 
the horns that were there. Fat horns and slim horns ; 
long horns and short horns ; brass horns and tin horns ; 
little baby horns that give forth a faint squeak, and 
great big papa horns that speak in the dignified tones 
of command ; there are horns all unadorned, and horns 
with all manner of filigree and whirligigs on them. 
But of all the horns on the street this night, the biggest 
is the one that Arbou and Heine own. 

When we have crossed again and marched up the 
upper side of the street as far as St. Charles, Mrs. 
Girault says : 
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"Don't you think we have all made geese enough 
out of ourselves for one night ? "What say you all to 
going home ? " 

The younger folks veto her suggestion to a member, 
and we start upon the second round of our excursion. 
Every now and then some friend from the crowd will 
greet some member of our party with a merry jest ; but 
we are all at the same fun, and no one can afford to 
look down upon his neighbor for his folly. When we 
start back upon the lower side of Canal upon our 
second round, old man Jones, who has not yet taken 
courage to blow the big horn, remarks to his wife : 

*^ Susan, I just can't help it, but there has a desire 
come over me, and there is no use trying to resist it. 
I have got to blow that big horn." 

*^ But, Bob, what will the town say to your blowing 
that big horn up and down Canal Street ? You who 
raise more cotton than any man in the world, and who 
have the largest cotton-trade in the city ? " 

"I don't care a darn, Susan, what the town says. I 
am going to blow that hofn." 

And with this he takes the mouthpiece in his mouth, 
and swells forth his old puffy cheeks, and there comes 
forth a blast, louder, clearer, more distinct than has 
yet been heard. He likes it hugely. He feels like a 
boy again. His blood courses through his veins in 
lively fashion. For the first time in years he has for- 
gotten about making money and cheating people. It 
is doing him good. He does not stop with the first 
blast, he keeps on blowing. It is like the new wine of 
rejuvenation flowing through his veins. We have now 
become the center of attraction. The cotton-men 
catch sight of the odd spectacle of old man Jones 
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blowing away, and they one by one follow our party, 
and as they see friends along the route they slap them 
on the shoulder and say : 

"See old Bob Jones, he is blowing a new horn." 

Each new acquisition to our party has a horn, and 
their noise adds to our noise till there is a blast that 
would have put old Jericho to shame. And verily it is 
a goodly sight to see these old pack-horses, who have 
spent all their lives in making money, forget for one 
moment their desire for greed, and romp in the royal 
old fashion of their forgotten boyhood. 

When we have completed the second round, Kellogg 
remarks : 

" Is it not now time to go home ? " 

" No," cries Arbou, ^^ give us one more turn." 

"No," screams Miss Jennie, "I should never be 
satisfied without one more round." 

" No ! no ! no ! " scream the younger members in 
chorus, and " No " carries the day. 

And now we have started upon the third round 
down the upper side of Canal Street, with our courage 
all undaunted and our hearts still overflowing with joy. 

At this point Mrs. Girault turns to TJncle Tom and 
says : 

" TJncle, would you disown me for ever if I would 
give that horn just one little toot ?" 

The mania has struck her, too. 

"I never thought I should want to do such a thing 
on Canal Street," she continues, " but the temptation 
is too great. I have got to do it or I will die. " 

" All right, child," says he, " it is Christmas-time. 
No one will think anything of it. Blow to your hearths 
content." 
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And she starts to blow. It is some time before the 
sound comes, but when it does it is classical, entirely 
so. Perhaps you don't properly appreciate the differ- 
ence between ordinary horn-blowing and blowing a horn 
in a classical way. Neither did I before this night. 
But the Madam did everything she did in a different 
way from the rest of the world, and her horn-blowing 
was no exception to the rule. At the sound of the 
Madam's blowing, the men all began to caper in the 
wildest way. They dance as if they had gone wild ; it 
is royal music to their souls ; the whole crowd of us 
have gone wild. For one moment we forget the hard- 
ships of this Iron Age ; our cares are all buried away ; 
the Golden Age has come again ; we are crowned with 
wild -olives ; we are once more upon the daffodil-crowned 
plains of an heroic time ; we are gods and goddesses ; the 
spirits of the fauns and satyrs have entered into us 
again ; we don't care what the world thinks. And thus, 
with our hearts overflowing with joy, we go dancing, 
whirling, rushing madly through the last round of our 
fun. 

And now Uncle Tom goes up to the Madam and 
takes the horn from her mouth, and says : 

** Child, you have blown enough." 

What does he mean ? Does he think that she has 
passed beyond the bounds of propriety ? No, indeed ! 
He wishes to blow himself. He puts the mouthpiece 
in his mouth and gives forth a noble blast. 'Tis the 
same sound that called the generals to the battles of 
the late war. The men are all surprised. Who ever 
thought that proud Tom Girault would do such a 
thing ? And as he blows again the other horns become 
silent ; the men take off their hats ; an awe passes over 
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the crowd. 'No one laughs, no one speaks, for when 
Tom Girault blows his horn the rest of the South re- 
mains silent. There is only one crack-brained bishop 
and the Northern press who dare to complain; they 
howl like hell. 

And now we have reached the end of our third round, 
and everybody has blown himself or herself out, and 
Kellogg alone has resisted the spirit of fun. We stop 
a moment before passing up St. Charles Street, and all 
we young folks commence to beg Kellogg to give just 
one blow. It may be that we all feel that we have made 
fools out of ourselves, and that it would be disagreeable 
to have one member who had refused to be placed upon 
the same footing ; it may be that the fun of the merry 
Christmas-time has touched our hearts, and that we 
wish to make Kellogg happy too. Who can say ? But 
we all beg in vain. Then Mrs. Girault speaks : 

*^ Blow ! " says she, in a commanding tone of voice. 

He takes the end of the horn and places it in his 
mouth. He puffs out his cheeks, and his lean sides 
swell, and the horn gives forth a low, lank-haired, 
melancholy wail that sounds like a dirge. 

And then we all march home feeling that, if we have 
made fools out of ourselves, we are all on the same foot- 
ing. For do we not all recognize that, if the crowned 
heads of the world were to give a frolic, and the 
Emperor of Germany and the Czar of Russia were to 
dance the can-can, it would not be at all improper 
for the Queen of England to favor the company with a 
royal old break-down ? 

The fun in no manner abates when we return to our 
boarding-house. Mrs. Girault has a large bowl of egg- 
nog made and brought into the parlor, and it is now 
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the order of the day to partake of this soul-stirring 
beverage. Every one is in the best of humors, and 
even Kellogg has forgotten his melancholy, now that 
the other guests treat him kindly. Mrs. Girault has 
started the fashion of treating him with consideration, 
and the rest of the company soon adopt it. The joy of 
the Christmas-time has been born in our hearts, and we 
have forgotten old hatreds. Soon the request is made 
for music, and, as Heine is the best performer, he is 
invited to take the lead. He gives ifirst the '^ Lion 
Chase,'' by Wagner, with all its mad fury and glorious 
harmony, and then a selection from ^^ Figaro's Hoch- 
zeit," which he follows by one of those sweet airs by 
Mendelssohn, whose simple beauty has charmed the 
world. 

" That's all very fine, but let's have something nice 
and jolly," cries Miss Jennie. I am afraid that her 
ideas of good music did not extend far beyond the 
plantation melodies and a few light waltzes. 

" Sing some, Mr. Heine," says Arbou. 

" Yes, indeed," cry the company in chorus, ^^ give 
us some songs, Mr. Schonfels." 

Then Heine dashes off into those wild, patriotic, 
German student songs, rendering them with all the 
gusto of his happy student life. He has given two or 
three when Arbou cries : 

" Now give us *01d Heidelberg.' " 

And Heine breaks forth in the strains of that fine 
old song, his tones fairly thrilling through the room. 
And as he sings, the melody enters into my soul, and 
the walls of the room dissolve away. And see yonder I 
What wonderful river is that ? And upon its bank, 
what old-world town is there, resting so peacefully with 
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the gray of the ages upon it ? What raassiye old ruin 
is that resting there upon the mountain's side, with the 
evening sunlight making it all aglow ? There is only 
one town in all the world like this, and I, too, am a 
boy again, and that is the home of my boyhood. 

** Alt Heidelberg du Feine." 

When Heine has played and sung till he is worn out. 
Miss Fanny Jones takes her seat at the piano, and 
starts off on *^01d Uncle Ned." We all know the 
words and join in the song. This is followed by the 
other negro songs, which are so popular with us all, 
and which haye added so much brightness to the homes 
of our land. They may not be as classical as the songs 
of other nations, but, such as they are, we would not 
part with them for the world. 

While the rest of the company are singing these songs, 
and while our hearts are oyerflowing with the joy of 
the happy Christmas-time, Heine and Dr. Eobbins are 
sitting over in the far corner of the room, and Heine 
is telling him much of the life of the students at the 
German universities. The sofa on which they are sit- 
ting is near one of the windows facing the street. The 
full glare of the lamp and gas is thrown upon the 
other window, leaving the window by which Heine and 
the Doctor are sitting in partial shadow. The Madam 
has failed to have the blinds closed, and any one pass- 
ing along the street can see our merry party within 
through the one window, while the Doctor and Heine, 
who are in comparative shadow, would not be noticed 
through their window, the curtains of which are half 
drawn. 

Heine stops his narrative abruptly and says : 
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** Look at that ragged woman out there on the street 
looking in at our merry party. She has been looking 
at Arbou's pansies, which she can see in the bright 
moonlight, and a minute ago I saw her stoop over and 
pull one. 'Tis some poor wretch of the town come to 
look on at our joy. Poor woman ! I, for one, do not 
grudge her that little amusement. God knows, she 
has but little of her own.'' 

The Doctor looks out and sees the woman. 'Tis a sad 
sight to see. Her face is haggard and lean, with the 
last yestige of beauty gone from it for ever — a face 
which does not suggest so much of crime as of hard- 
ship, degradation, and shame. There is that hard, bit- 
ter expression on her face which characterizes this class, 
and added to it is, oh ! such a wild, woe-begone look 
withal, such as the damned ones must feel when they 
turn their backs for ever on the heavenly home. She 
shivers in the cold, for, if you will look closely, you 
will see that she is in the last stages of her guilt, and 
that her clothes are ragged and torn, and far too thin 
for this time of year. When the Doctor looks closely 
at her, a shudder runs through his whole being. 

*^ Strange, strange," says he, half to himself, "she 
has pinned Arbou's pansy to her dirty breast, and it 
contrasts strangely with the filth of her apparel." 

Heine turns to the Doctor with a pained expression 
on his face and says : 

" Good Doctor, you claim to be a son of God, and 
you say he doeth all things well. Why does he per- 
mit that ? " 

" Ah, Heine ! thou puttest a deep question to me. 
God's ways are deep at times. That sight is a sad 
one, but it is not the saddest ; that woman is bad, but 
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she is not the worst. She is like Mary of Magdala, 
but you must remember that Mary of Magdala stood 
by the cross of Christ when all of his disciples save 
John had fled. It is strange now, Heine, but some 
day it will all be made plain." 

They remain silent for a moment; then a strange 
fancy comes over Heine, and he cries to Arbou, who is 
standing near the piano helping with the singing : 

^'Come here, Arbou, a minute." 

He comes over and stands by Heine, who says to 
him : 

*^ Arbou, do you see that old, dirty woman, who is 
standing out there on the banquette looking in at our 
fun ? She has stolen one of your pansies and pinned 
it on her breast. What say you to going out and run- 
ning her away ? Such a poor, ragged woman has no 
right to look on at our fun." 

Arbou has been standing by the lamp near the 
piano, and for a moment he has to strain his eyes 
before he can see the woman ; when he does, Arbou 
feels a tremor run through his little frame, and he 
cries out in pain : 

^' Papa ! papa ! it is the same old dirty woman I 
saw that night in my sleep, the one who had the snake 
wrapped around her neck, and I tried to run but could 
not. No, I won't run her away. Let's go out and 
give her some money to buy some clothes with, and 
make her happy. She looks so miserable." 

**But, Arbou," says the Doctor, trying to test him, 
*' she is a bad, bad woman, and you are too good to go 
near her. Look, she lias stolen your pansy." 

'^ But, papa, she looks so poor and so unhappy ; 
let's give her some money and bring her in here to get 
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warm. Papa, would not the Lord do that way if he 
were here ? " 

The Doctor, being a Swedenborgian, has told Arbou 
many wonderful things about what the Lord would 
do, and now he is getting his theology thrown back at 
him. 

"Well, Arbou, we three will steal out silently and 
try to do something for the poor woman. We can^t 
drive the devils out like Christ did, but we can give 
her a little relief from hunger and cold.'^ 

The three pass out of the parlor, and open the front 
• door, but the woman seeing the door open becomes 
frightened and runs. The good that they had in- 
tended is not to be fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

And right here. Madam (you who do the reading), 
we must get down upon our marrow bones and humbly 
beg your pardon for a failure in the performance of 
our duty ; and, indeed, we fear our sin to be the 
unpardonable one, for have we not had at our disposal 
three young ladies, all ripe and ready for love-making, 
and an old woman who, in that line, could not be* 
beaten in all the town, and thus far, though our book 
is almost half finished, we have neglected our duty so 
far as to give the very smallest amount of love-making 
imaginable. What, indeed, did you buy the book for 
(I will wager my immortal soul that you borrowed it 
or stole it) but that you might see the young folks kiss 
each other, and hear them say nice, sweet 'things all 
in the fine spring weather ? You say that, had it 
been you doing the writing, you would have set the 
whole crew of them a love-making in the front parlor 
in the first chapter, and that you would have kept them 
there at that employment till the end of the book, 
taking them out now and then to carry them down to 
the French Market in order that they might talk Cre- 
ole. Yes, Madam, I know that kind of book, and I 
believe they are immensely popular, but, to tell truth, 
they make me sick. I knew I had to give you a cer- 
tain amount of love-making before the book came to 
an end, so that you might, after a fashion, get your 
money's worth — just as people who live in malarial 
districts have to take a certain amount of quinine ; but 
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I was putting the thing off as long as possible, and 
marshaling my forces so as to haye them in battle 
trim. And, after all, I am not quite omnipotent in 
this matter, for I am dealing in these pages with 
living, breathing human beings, who actually did live 
and breathe, and I cannot say to Fred Lawther, " Go 
down into the front parlor and make love to Miss 
Jones," for he would fly into a rage, and act undignified 
both toward Miss Jones and myself. True, there was 
no end of sighing and kissing and love-making going 
on in Mrs. Girault's boarding-house, just as there 
always is when some dozen young folks get together. 
There was Tom, Dick, and Harry up every night of 
the world saying nice things to the Misses Jones, and, 
had I seen fit to record it, it would have made the 
fortune of any publisher of cheap literature in the land. 
But who ever saw an old fellow whose love-making 
days were over, and who is now used to sitting of 
nights with his wife and eight children around the 
cheerful fire, who could look on with any degree of 
consideration while the younger folks were having 
their day, and who could record it with any degree of 
satisfaction whatsoever ? Or who ever saw an old 
war-horse, lamed with the swinny and grazing in the 
rich pasture-lands, who could gaze over the fence and 
look on with any degree of satisfaction while the war- 
bugles were blowing and the younger horses were 
rushing forth to the fray ? It is against horse nature. 
Madam ; they can't do it. And so it is just as hard 
for me, sitting here by the fire with Molly and the 
little ones around me, to tell of the nice things that 
Tom, Dick, and Harry are saying to the Misses Jones. 
My war days are over, it is true ; I have been placed 
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in the pastures to graze ; but, do you know, I never 
hear the war-bugles blow but what I want to kick the 
darned bars down and go prancing forth to battle. 
Yes, Madam, indeed I do. 

After several months' trial, Mrs. Girault and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bob Jones had given up trying to make a matcJi 
between Fred Lawther and Miss Jones. They had 
resorted to all those schemes which match-makers use 
in their work. Mrs. Girault had repeatedly referred 
to the large amount of legal work that old man Jones 
had at his disposal, and she had sung the praises of 
that young lady in tones much too exaggerated, for 
which her conscience smote her no little ; they had 
been left together on all possible occasions, to see if 
the spark of love would not ignite in Lawther's breast ; 
old man Jones had given Lawtber to understand, as 
plainly as if he had told him in so many words, that he 
could have one of his girls for the asking, and lots of 
money to boot, and for one day Lawther came very near 
making up his mind to sacrifice himself — for one mo- 
ment Mammon came near proving too much for him. 
He found Miss Jones in the front parlor one afternoon, 
and he made up his mind to court her then and there. 
He got along well enough for ten minutes ; then he 
told her that her eyes were like the stars, or something 
like that. He knew he was lying when he said it. It 
started Miss Jones to giggling ; she indulged in a 
grand concert of giggling ; it was impossible for her to 
stop hei*self. Lawther becomes infuriated, and flies 
from the room. 

^^ Have that d — mned giggling thing tied to me for 
life ?'' cries he ; ^^not for all old man Jones's money." 
And he never makes a second attempt. For once the 
10 
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Madam had set her mind on something she was unable 
to accomplish. All parties soon recognize that it is 
hopeless to try to make this match, so they give it up. 
While Fred Lawther had become disgusted with Miss 
Jones and her giggling ways, toward Miss Mary Girault 
he entertains feelings of admiration and romantic boy- 
ish love. As we have before stated, he has not yet 
made that love known to her, and the only suggestion 
that other folks had of it was that allusion to the red 
heifer. When Miss Mary heard it she flew into a rage, 
the first one, so her mother said, that she had indulged 
in in years. Lawther felt that a young man who owed 
his landlady for more than two years' board had no 
right to make love to her daughter. He was the soul 
of honor, in spite of his temper, and he felt that he 
should have a visible support before asking any woman 
to become his wife. Miss Mary filled the exact demand 
of what he thought a wife should be. Her mother, 
who was a great advocate for higher education for 
women, had her highly cultured from her infancy up. 
She could write and speak French better than Lawther 
himself ; in history and general literature she was his 
equal any day ; and while in the classics, mathematics, 
and the sciences he was better informed than she, still 
she could use her mother-tongue with much more grace 
than he, for he had a habit of leaving off the consonants 
from the ends of his words in speaking, a thing Miss 
Mary never did ; and, as for punctuation, she was vastly 
his superior. With all this, she was so neat and orderly 
and modest and demure withal, that it was evident 
she would make a model little wife for any man 
who should prove so lucky as to win her. With the 
exception of that one moment when the temptation of 
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Mammon had entered into him, and he had made up his 
mind to court Miss Jones — with this one exception, he 
felt all along that Miss Mary, without a penny to her 
estate, would make a better wife than either of the 
Misses Jones, though he got a million dollars to boot. 
He had made up his mind to tell her of his love just so 
soon as he should win that big law-suit of his. And 
while he would be looking oyer the records in that case 
of his down in the dismal clerk's office, there would 
arise back of all the documents one happy, cheery face, 
that would give zest to all his work. He had no idea 
of the feelings that Miss Mary entertained toward him, 
for that shy miss had hidden them away in her own 
breast, where they would bother no one but herself. 
Why is it that when one of our boys fall in love he will 
paw the very ground and make all of his friends miser- 
able with accounts of his passion, while our girls will 
hide their grief away till they die rather than give ex- 
pression to it ? This is another of those puzzling ques- 
tions which the writer does not attempt to answer. 
While Lawther was all unconscious of the feelings Miss 
Mary entertained toward him, still he felt, like most 
brave men, that when he prepared the cage the little 
bird would come. He had said over in his mind a 
hundred fine things that he would say to her just so 
soon as that big law-suit should be won, and, though he 
had his doubts as to whether he should win her at first, 
still he felt confident that he would get her in the end. 
And as for Miss Mary herself, she went quietly about 
the performance of her duties, teaching her primary 
class at Mrs. Brown's school, and no one ever dreamed 
that she had anything like the heart-ache. She had 
made up her mind that her mother and the parents of 
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Miss Jones would make a match between that young 
lady and Fred Lawther, and she bore it with all the 
composure that she could bring to her command. 
Many another woman had gone through life with a 
broken heart, and why should she be an exception to 
the rule ? Had she known all along how Lawther felt 
toward her, how happy she would have been ! But he 
will say nothing of his loye, and she must be left in 
suspense till that wonderful law-suit be won. And who 
knows, withal, that that law-suit is ever to be won ? It 
is a very doubtful matter when one considers the amount 
of corruption that Lawther will have to meet and con- 
quer before he can count himself victorious. But he is 
very bnive, and we will let him go on counting on suc- 
cess till the trial comes off, and he sees the true outcome 
of his case. Miss Mary must go on teaching her class 
and thinking that Bob Jones's money will carry the 
day in spite of all she can do. And what if Lawther 
should fail to win ? I dread to think of that, for to a 
brave young man who has waited so long, and who has 
worked so hard, it is a dreadful thing to fail, and all 
because of the corruption of others, and on account of 
no fault of his own. 

One day Mrs. Girault entered her room, and there 
was Miss Mary crying like her heart would break. 
" Child, child," cries she, "what is the matter ?" 
** Mother, mother, I was thinking of what a hard life 
you have to live, and I just had to cry, I could not 
help it." 'Twas a lie, the first one the little miss had 
told in years. I know not whether the mother knew it 
were such. I only know she was very shrewd, and it 
were best not to try to deceive her. Anyway, she 
answered naught in reply, but went over to the bed on 
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wliich her daughter was reclining, and stroked her, just 
as at times vou have seen an old mother cow stroke her 
heifer on the yerdant pasture-land. 

" My poor, poor child," says she after a while, " this 
is a hard, hard world." 

That is all she said, hut she kept on stroking till the 
little miss became quiet and at rest once more. 'Tis 
alike with cows and with other mothers, when they 
haye had half a dozen heifers of their own, they think 
not much of the hardships of their own, and are never 
so happy as when they are stroking away the cares of 
their little ones. 

With our other friends the world wagged on about 
the same. 

After his holiday was over, Heine went to drumming 
again, and he delivered to his firm his usual amount of 
orders. The Misses Jones put in their accustomed 
time in giggling, and their father did not neglect any 
opportunity to cheat the planters nor to make a dime. 
Dr. Bobbins went his usual rounds each day, and dis- 
tributed with impartial hands, alike to rich and poor, 
the contents of those wonderful pink and blue p«apers. 
The town loved the Doctor wonderfully, and loved his 
medicine almost as much as the good Doctor himself. 

But with little Ai'bou, things were not moving on so 
well. The dream he had of an old ragged woman, and 
the sight of the woman whom he saw standing over his 
bed on Christmas Eve, and whom he took to be the 
same woman of his dream, had greatly wrought upon 
his mind. Soon it becomes so bad that this woman 
will appear to him every few nights in his dreams, and 
always with the snake wrapped around her neck. He 
will wake up and cry out : 
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" Papa, papa, I have seen the poor, ragged woman 
again, and she begged me to pull the snake from around 
her neck, and I tried and could not. Papa, what does 
it mean ? " 

The good Doctor thinks he knows what it means, but 
he will give no expression to his dread. He would take 
Arbou in his arms at such times and soothe him till he 
would drop off to sleep again. The thing begins to 
prey upon him even more than upon Arbou, and, had it 
not been that his work lay in New Orleans, he would 
have left the town. 

But right here we must drop our other friends for 
a while, and give the reader an account of what hap- 
pened that night when Kellogg gave an account of his 
life to the Madam. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

In the very first chapter we refused to state that Mrs. 
Girault was a very beautiful woman. That adjective 
had been used so often by the writers of romances, and 
conveyed so poor an idea to the mind, that it did not 
do Mrs. Girault half credit. In justice to her, we will 
state that she was not strictly beautiful, but she was 
something more — she was classical, she was magnetic. 
How soon does mere beauty pall upon us, and, if it is 
not accompanied by other and higher qualities, how 
quickly it disgusts us ! How often have you and I, 
good reader, been introduced to a perfect beauty, and 
been bored to death in the first fifteen minutes of our 
conversation with her, just because the girl was all 
beauty and had no brains ! Beauty does not wear — it 
nauseates you just like too many sweetmeats. There is 
an exact parallel in music in regard to melody and har- 
mony : we become tired of too much melody in half an 
hour, yet who ever heard of too much harmony. Your 
perfect beauty is a humbug. Even for a quiet evening 
chat I prefer your magnetic woman ; and as for a wife, 
your beauty makes the worst material imaginable. But 
Mrs. Girault was not beautiful ; she was a stage higher 
than that — she was bright and witty, her features were 
classical, and she was magnetic. There was nothing 
doll-like about her. She was grand. She was Grecian 
in outline, Grecian in movement, and Grecian in acute 
perception. Men — common, ordinary cotton-factors, 
who knew nothing about the Grecian cut — went mad 
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about her, and swore that she was the only person in the 
world who was worth more to them than money. It 
was her magnetism that attracted these men. I can 
describe to you her looks, her disposition, the Tery 
character of her mind, but, as for her magnetism, that 
is impossible to describe — you must feel it in order to 
know its power. It was invisible, it is true, but it was 
more part of herself than the dress she wore. Every 
man who came within her sphere felt its power and 
became her slave. Her butler, her cook, her baker, her 
butcher, and the very postman worshiped her without 
bounds. With even the women-folks she was a favorite, 
for she had a kind disposition, and never failed to do a 
good act toward all who came within her way. But it 
was the classical cut of her features, and her magnetism, 
that composed her two great charms. It was these 
two, added to a kind helping disposition, that had 
caused her to conquer the whole city, and, though at 
the time of which we write she was forty-five years old, 
still without visible effort she had become the belle of 
the town. Had you told her she was the belle of the 
city, she would have run you out of the house, yet she 
knew the fact as well as the rest of the town. Many a 
man had come within the sphere of her magnetism, and 
had never passed out again. 

Kellogg, too, had come within this sphere. He 
had not told her that he had been living in New 
Orleans several years before he came to her house to 
board. He had not told her that he had fallen in 
love with her nearly two years ago, and that the 
bringing the letter of introduction from the Federal 
colonel had been only a scheme to be nearer her. 
Still all these facts wore true, and, had she known it 
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all along, his mystery might not have been so hard to 
solve. 

Just now he is sitting on the sofa beside her where 
we left him three chapters back. He is fully in the 
sphere of his magnetism, and it makes him feel very 
happy this night, and it causes him to tell the Madam 
things which he would under no other circumstances 
have related. Mrs. Girault has just asked him for an 
account of his life, and it is thus he begins : 

"You, Mrs. Girault, who were bom on a Southern 
plantation, and who have always been used to the 
bountiful, liberal ways of the South, can have no idea 
of what the boyhood of a child must have been who was 
born in a poor-house in the State of Vermont. That fills 
the exact bill as to my own boyhood. Who my parents 
were I never knew for a certainty, for my mother died 
soon after giving me birth, and, as she was a vagrant, 
the old woman who had charge of the poor-house 
could never give me any definite information either as 
to my mother or father. I suppose that it was well 
that it was so. She had heard my mother say that 
her name was Kellogg, and the old woman at the poor- 
house named me Tom. The middle initial I added 
myself in after life. 

" This was a very bitter time in my life (as most of it 
has been), and I will pass over it as quickly as possible. 
The old woman who had charge of the poor-house 
made me do most of her work, and beat me black and 
blue, with and without any provocation. I never 
knew what a kind word was, and went for the most of 
the time but half fed and clothed. 

" One day when I was about ten years old she flew 
into a rage at some neglect of mine, and beat me so 
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severely that I was laid up for six weeks. The Board 
of Supervisors of the county got hold of the affair, 
and when I was well enough they apprenticed me to a 
farmer who agreed to instruct me in farming, to feed 
and clothe me decently, and to teach me reading, 
writing, and arithmetic up to the rule of three. But, 
alas ! Madam, his own education was but limited, and 
he taught me to read and write but indifferently, and 
as for arithmetic I never got beyond simple addition. 
This farmer, who was known by the name of Stubble- 
field, was not an unkind man by disposition, and my 
lot with him was not so bad as it had been at the poor- 
house. Still he believed that making money was the 
sole duty of man in this world, and as it was only by 
the hardest work that it was to be made on that rocky 
soil, I had to work very hard. But he made me do no 
more than he did himself, and while my clothes were 
coarse, still they were warm, and my food, though 
plain, was sufficient. I have no complaint against this 
farmer, for he treated me as well as he did himself ; 
his own life was hard, and he made mine just the same. 
But, Mrs. Girault, in all my boyhood I never knew 
what it was to have a sympathizing friend. In all those 
years I never had a soul to love me or to speak a loving 
word to me. My life was a blank, hard, cruel thing. 

'^ After my term of apprenticeship was over, this 
farmer paid me a few dollars a month to work for him, 
and by the time I was twenty-three years old I had 
saved up about five hundred dollars, with which I 
opened up a small country store in the neighborhood. 
I sold such things as were needed by the small farmers, 
and bought their eggs and chickens, which I shipped 
to New York City. But my chief source of profit was 
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in buying old bones and rags, which I sold to the junk- 
shops in the cities at a handsome profit. I went to 
school at night and learned the rudiments of book- 
keeping, besides obtaining a better knowledge of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic than the farmer was able 
to give me. About five years before the war began I 
sold out in Vermont and moved to New York City, 
where I opened up a house for the purchase and sale 
of bones and rags. Here I became conversant with all 
the points in the trade. I learned to classify bones so 
as to be able to tell what kinds were good as handles 
of tooth-brushes, what kinds were good for collar-but- 
tons and the like, and the kinds that were only good 
to be ground as fertilizers. There are a wonderful 
amount of things that are made out of old bones, and 
it takes a sound head to be able to classify them 
rightly; but after they are classified they are worth 
five times as much as they are in their mixed state. 
In rags there is not quite so much profit, still they 
pay. By the time the war came on I was worth ten 
thousand dollars, and as I was compelled to enter the 
army I placed it in as secure hands as possible. Dur- 
ing the war I fought in various portions of the South, 
and for a long time I was stationed here in 'New 
Orleans. What struck me more forcibly than all else 
was the great amount of waste you Southern people 
allowed. I saw at once that a thrifty man could grow 
rich off of what you threw away. You just threw your 
old bones and rags around as if they were worth noth- 
ing. They covered every hill-side and valley as thick 
as the rocks on our Vermont farms. I said to myself 
a thousand times, here is a great fortune for any one 
who has sense enough to handle it. 
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^^ When the war was over, I was at no loss to know 
what to do. I had been taught that money-making 
was the main end of the hfe of man, and I saw where 
it could best be made. I returned to New York, and 
as good luck would have it, my money was still safe. 
I then came back to New Orleans, and commenced to 
buy up old rags and bones. I established a house here 
in this city, and branch houses in Shreveport, Monroe, 
Vicksburg, Meridian, Mobile, Montgomery and Atlanta. 
I had the monopoly of the trade, for there was no one 
who knew enougli, or who cared, to enter the trade. 
I made phenomenal profits. Prices of all products were 
high just after the war, and bones, when they were 
properly classified, were no exception to the rule. Why, 
Madam, I could buy them in their mixed state, in any 
quantity, at eight dollars per ton, and sell the very 
lowest grade, after they were classified, at thirty dollars 
a ton, while for the best quality I got as high as seventy 
dollars. I would buy them up all over the country 
and ship them here to New Orleans, where I would 
classify them ; and when I got enough, I would charter 
a vessel and send them to New York, where I had an 
agent to dispose of them for me. You see this bone. 
Madam ? " And with tJiis he pulls a bone from his 
pocket. 

*^ Great God ! " screams the Madam, *' keep your bones 
in your pocket. You stink enough without pulling 
your old bones out to perfume the whole house." 

*' Well, Madam, if you won^t allow me to take it out 
of my pocket, just let me say to you, it is a sample of 
the class of bones we sell readily at seventy dollars 
a ton. They are used in making buttons. But* it 
takes a shrewd head to grade them rightly. A man 
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who did not understand his business would mix them 
all up, and then they would be worth no more than 
the lowest grade. Ah ! Madam, it was a noble work 
of mine, a grand work, a work I am proud of, to take 
the things you proud Southern people had thrown 
away and make a great fortune out of them ; to pick 
the rags and bones from the hills of the South and 
make them useful once more/* He pauses a moment 
to breathe. The Madam's eyes have been flashing for 
some time ; she evidently looks at the thing in a different 
light from him. 

" So you have made profit from our very Southern 
bones, which should have been left to rest in peace on the 
hills where their owners dropped them. Our Southern 
cows and mules and horses, after the labors of life, 
should remain in peace upon our Southern soil, and not 
be made a source of profit to your Northern purse. 
For shame on you, sir ! If I were a man, the last thing 
in the world that I should do would be to sell old 
bones." 

" But, Madam, I had most of them ground and 
returned to the South in the form of fertilizers to 
enrich your Southern soil, and to make it more 
productive. Ah, Madam, it was an heroic work." 

*^ And what did you charge for your fertilizers ? " 
says she. The Madam will have the exact measure of 
his heroism. 

"Fifty dollars a ton, fifty dollars a ton." 

" You paid us eight dollars a ton for them, and then 
sold them back to us at fifty dollars a ton, after taking 
out the best ones to make collar-buttons out of. That 
is wonderfully heroic, wonderfully heroic, Mr. Kellogg." 

^^Andy Madam, I have made a wonderful success 
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out of it/' says he, not noticing her sarcasm. '* I made 
more than even in my wildest fancy I had hoped to 
make. There was not the profit in rags that there was 
in bones, yet I bought them too. Would you believe 
it, Madam, that in less than ten years I have made 
more than half a million out of this business ? 

"But with all my money, things did not go along 
as well as I could have wished. I soon found out that 
you proud Southern people looked upon my employ- 
ment as something odious, and I discovered that 
wherever it was known what my business was, people 
would not associate with me. The very ctHldren on 
the streets would follow me and point their little 
fingers at me in derision, and cry : * Rags ! ragg ! 
Bones ! bones ! Yonder goes the ragman.' It became 
almost unbearable. 1 tried to hide my employment 
I stayed in-doors most of the time. One dav. Madam. 
I saw you j^ss my store. A colored boy followed vou 
with a large basket on his arm. You were going to 
market. I swore I never saw a human creature who 
was one-half so grand. It seemed to mo. Madam that 
I would have given one-half my fortune just to lav 
my hand upon you, or to speak to you. Xext dav at 
the same hour you passed my store again. I ^^^ on th 

out-look for vou, and I noticed that vou tnr^^A 

, , -n. * I uruea your 

nose up as you passed by. For months you paee^ at 

this hour, and for months I was at mv noQf -^^ 

T VI X ^ * ^ ^^ see vofu 

pass. It was hke nectar to mc to get a glimpse of 

I never knew what a great love was before, but ^^\ 
had entered my being and had made a chuutred ^^^ 
me. I b^an to doubt whether making ruon ^^^ 
the main duty of man. I began to loathe m\^b^^' ^™ 
One day I took courage to ask a friend who ^^^^®* 
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'Why,' says he, 'that is Mrs. Mildred Girault, the 
proudest woman in N"ew Orleans. The men are all 
going wild over her.' 'Is she rich?' asked I. 'No,' 
replied he, 'but she would look down upon you, 
Kellogg, with all your money. She has the whole 
town at her feet.' 

" From that day a desire entered my heart, which 
was stronger than making money. That desire was to 
hide my bones and rags away, and meet you upon an 
equal footing. Everything else was secondary to this. 
I thought of you by day, and dreamed of you by night. 
You were my light, my hope, my star. The days you 
passed my store were bright days to me, no matter how 
cloudy the weather might be ; the days you failed to 
pass were dark and gloomy, though the sun shone with 
one blaze of light. I tried every means to get intro- 
duced to you; but the men whom I knew did not know 
you, and those who knew you would not recognize me. 
It seemed that I never would be able to get acquainted 
with you, when one day, in traveling in the North, I 
was introduced to a gentleman, who, upon hearing that 
I was from New Orleans, asked me if I knew Mrs. 
Mildred Girault. I replied that I had seen you. I 
cultivated that man's acquaintance with assiduity. In 
several months' time I was able to do him material 
favors, and before I left him I had the letter of intro- 
duction which I delivered to you. 'Twas my passport 
to the better land. 

" I knew well enough that before I came to live 
with you I must disguise my employment. I decided 
never to go near my place of business, to employ only 
the most trustworthy agents, and to have them visit 
'* me in my room. I now see that the latter plan was a 
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mistake, since it aroused suspicion against me. There 
was another drawback in this plan ; my agents found 
it almost impossible to classify the bones and rags cor- 
rectly, so I would have to classify batches of them my- 
self, after which they would study them. Every time 
they got a new lot they would bring me samples, which 
I would classify for my agents to study. By degrees I 
have been able to teach two men to classify them almost 
as well as I can myself. But there is one strange thing 
about bones ; in order to tell the exact solidity of any 
lot of bones, you have to file a few samples. Thus the 
bones which come from one localitv will differ in solid- 
ity from those which come from a locality not a hun- 
dred miles away. You never know the nature of any 
assignment till you have filed a few specimens. Of 
course you do not have to file every bone in the lot, 
for that would be an interminable affair ; you just have 
to file a few bones at first, and then you are able to tell 
the solidity of the others of the same lot." 

This is not very interesting talk for the Madam, so 
she yawns. 

** Just one minute more, and I will be through. I 
secured board with you, and for awhile I was happy ; 
and then that suspicion was aroused against me and 
against my poor agents, who were doing my bidding. 
I have had to suffer all my old agony over again in the 
last few weeks. Now, Mrs. Girault, since I have told 
you the story of my life, vnll you be my wife ? " 

The Madam did not expect the story to end so 
abruptly, and the question startles her. She is not 
entirely unprepared, though, to answer it. 

^^ And if I promise to become your wife, Mr. Kellogg, 
what guarantee have you to give me that, when I and 
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my little ones die, you will not sell our bones to make 
collar-buttons of ? " 

'Tis a cruel cut, and the Madam scarcely has it out 
before she is sorry she said it. 

" ^Tis cruel in you, Mrs. Girault, to say that, after 
I have been so honest in telling my whole story to you." 

" Well, I take it back, then," says she, in tones of 
contrition. Kellogg's honesty in telling her his story 
has half won her esteem. 

^^ And then won't you be my wife ? Oh, I will try 
so hard to make you happy. I will keep you from all 
work, and will buy you a handsome house up on Jack- 
son Street, and furnish your little ones with every 
luxury, and you shall have all the money you wish to 
spend." Kellogg is not pleading his own cause so 
much as the cause of his money. He can well under- 
stand how Mrs. Girault could refuse him, but how any 
woman could refuse half a million of dollars is some- 
thing he cannot understand. 

" Mr. Kellogg," says the Madam, in earnest tones, 
*^work and poverty are not the worst things in this 
world. Money and fine houses are not the best. Had 
you learnt this thing as well as I have, you would have 
stood a better chance of winning my regard." 

^* But, Madam, you should not blame me too much. 
It was the way I was brought up. The people among 
whom I was raised thought money was everything, and 
I could know no better. I believe now, Mrs. Girault, 
that there is something higher than money. Madam, 
you have taught me that lesson. Now will you be- 
come my wife ? " 

*^ No, Mr. Kellogg, I can never become your wife. 
I have had one husband, a fine, noble fellow, and any 
11 
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other man beside him would now appear as a pygmy to 
me. I shall never marry again. I must go on work- 
ing and toiling for my little ones, but that is not the 
hardest lot in life.'* 

^^What is the hardest lot in life," queries he. 

*^'Tis to have one's mind so dwarfed by Mammon as 
to be able to see no grandeur in human character save 
that which expresses itself in making money. Mr. 
Kellogg, there are two men in this house whose com- 
bined wealth would not make a thousand dollars, yet 
in my eyes they are infinitely more wealthy than you." 

" And since you know my business, and have refused 
to be my wife, won't you let me board with you still ? 
You are not going to drive me from your house ? " 

"No, sir, I do not intend to run you off. Your very 
honesty with me to-night has convinced me that there 
is good stuff in you. I wish you to stay with me and 
learn of that higher life which does not worship money. 
And some day when you have learnt of this life and 
put it in practice, I will give you my full regard and 
respect; but as to my love, no man will ever have that 
again. But if you wish to stay with me there is one 
thing I demand : you must sell out your interest in 
that miserable bone and rag concern, and invest your 
money in some respectable business. There is Mr. 
BaumvoUe, one of our first cotton-factors, who desires 
a partner, and with your wealth and my intercession, 
you could easily get a partnership with him." 

'' If you wish it. Madam, I will do it. And when 
you have taught me of that higher life, Mrs. Girault, I 
pray that it may be God's will that you may be some- 
thing nearer to me." 

" If it be God's will, so let it be," says she, " but it 
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seems a long way off from God^s will just now, sir, a 
long way off." 

About a month after this conversation a card was 
passed around Mrs. Girault's dinner table with this 
inscription upon it : 

BAUMVOLLE & KELLOGa, 

Cotton Pactoes and Commission Merchants, 

No, 2 Perdido Street, 

It raised one man high in the esteem of that assem- 
bly. That man was Kellogg. To have a partnership 
with Mr. BaumvoUe was a place greatly to be desired. 
Kellogg was not at the table at the time, and Mrs. 
Lane asked : 

" Has any one found out about those bones and rags ? 
We have not heard much about them of late." 

" Oh, yes," cries Mrs. Girault, ^^ he told me all about 
them. He is a great lover of zoology, and he was mak- 
ing an examination of the extinct fauna of America. 
Those rough men, who nearly scared the life out of us, 
were the men whom he had employed to collect the 
bones for him." 

" 'Tis strange," says Lawther, ^^ that they were all 
cow bones." 

^^ How about the rags ? " asks Dr. Bobbins. 'Twas 
the same question they had put to him several months 
ago. 

"Oh, the rags," says the Madam in her blandest 
tones. She was unprepared for them, but she is too 
shrewd to get caught. " Kellogg takes as much inter- 
est in physics as he does in zoology, and he was examin- 
ing them to see if he could not find the yellow-fever 
germ. Indeed, Kellogg is a wonderful man.'* 
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But he was not half as wonderful as the Madam, who 
would tell a fib any day when it redounded to the bene- 
fit of a friend. But they wore rarely recorded against 
her. She had told her story, and they all believed it 
save Lawther and Dr. Eobbins, and they were shrewd 
enough to see that the Madam did not wish the matter 
discussed, so they kept their mouths shut. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

I PBAT you do not think that Kellogg was the only 
beau the Madam had : there was the senator from 
Missouri, the congressman from Arkansas, the governor 
of Alabama, six cotton factors and fourteen South- 
em generals, all courting her as big as day. She 
would say ** No " to them one evening, and the very 
next night they would be back at their old employment. 
How the Madam ever did so much house-cleaning, and 
stood so much courting, all within the same day, was 
a mystery I could never understand ; but she took it 
all in a calm manner, and but rarely became worried or 
lost her temper. Her universal answer to all her suitors 
was, that she had had one husband, and that she was not 
likely to get another one half as good, and that she did 
not care to risk the chances. She found the Southern 
generals the hardest to resist. I know not whether it 
were because they had been used to winning battles in 
warfare that caused them to come most closely to con- 
quering the territory of the Madam's heart, but I do 
know that she would shake their old wounded arms, 
and keep them at her house for months without pay, 
and sympathize with them in all their trouble : in 
fact, she would do everything for them save marry 
them. That is what they wanted worst of all. 

Although the Madam would not marry herself, she 
had no objection to the young folks marrying, when- 
ever there was a mere possibility of a decent support 
for them. She allowed her second daughter, who was 
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named Mildred, after herself, and who resembled her in 
every way, to become engaged to an own cousin on her 
husband's side. The girl was just sixteen at the time 
the engagement was made, but you would have swora, 
had you seen her, that she was two years older than 
Miss Mary, her eldest sister. 

One of Fred Lawther's chief hobbies was against 
cousins marrying each other, and when he heard that 
the Madam had allowed her second daughter to be- 
come engaged to an own cousin, he flew into a rage 
at her and abused her in round numbers. Not 
that he was in the least jealous himself, it was the red 
heifer he desired. It is a wonder to me that the 
Madam had not run him from the house long ago. 
Perhaps she would have done so had she not recog- 
nized his true nobility ; he had given her a hundred 
provocations. 

"Now, Fred," said the Madam one day to Lawther, 
"my husband^s sister and her son are coming down 
to spend a week with us. The boy is a fine young 
merchant at Vicksburg, and in every way worthy of 
Mildred. Now, Fred, I want you to behave particu- 
larly nice toward Mrs. Metcalfe and my nephew 
Charles.'^ The Madam's sister-in-law was named Met- 
calfe. She had been a Miss Girault, and had married 
Eugene Metcalfe, who was killed in the war. 

" I will promise no such thing,'' replied Lawther. 
" The fellow must be a darn fool to want to marry his 
own cousin." 

" Now, Fred, I beg for my sake that if anything is 
said about cousins marrying each other, while they 
are here, you will keep quiet. Now won't you, 
Fred?" 
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*^ No, Madam, if the thing is mentioned I will speak 
out the truth in spite of you and the whole world." 

Uncle Tom left us on the first day of January, and 
the Madam is installed in her own room once more. 
About the middle of January Mrs. Metcalfe and her 
son Charles, a bright young fellow of about twenty- 
five years, dropped in upon us. Mrs. Girault managed 
to store them away; for no matter how full her house 
was, she always found room in which to put her kinsfolk 
when they came to see her. 

When they had been with us about three days young 
Metcalfe took Miss Mildred to the theater, and Mrs. 
Girault, Mrs. Metcalfe, Miss Mary, Fred and myself 
were gathered around the table in the dining-room. 
Dinner had been over several hours, and all the guests, 
save Lawther and myself, had gone down-town or had 
retired to their rooms for the night. It was a kind of 
family meeting, and as Mrs. Girault always felt 
toward Fred and myself as members of her own 
family, we were welcome at all such meetings. We 
had been talking about before-the-war, and the fine 
old times, and the elder ladies had been telling of what 
had become of this fine old Southern family, and what 
had become of that one, and many pleasant reminis- 
cences were brought up by those most excellent dames. 
By and by the Madam brought out a couple of bottles 
of her best claret, the kind she only gave to Southern 
generals and her own family, and several dozen raw 
oysters which she had put away for the occasion. 
What with the talk of the before-the-war times, and 
the effect of the claret, the hearts of our little com- 
pany greatly warmed toward each other, and, being 
thus in high spirits, we said many pleasant things, and 
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there could scarcely be found a more happy little com- 
pany in all the town. 

Things were in this condition when Mrs. Metcalfe 
made an unfortunate remark. I know not how she 
came to make it, since the Madam had used all of her 
endeavors to keep her off of that subject. This is what 
she said : 

'^ Some folks think it such a sin for cousins to marry 
each other. I don't see any harm in it, do you, Mr. 
Lawther ? " 

I had rather she had not made the remark. The 
Madam winked at Fred and stepped on his foot, but it 
did no good. 

" Yes, Madam, I do. I think it is the very worst 
sin a man can commit. If I had the choice of marry- 
ing an own cousin and a full-blooded negro woman, I 
should marry the negro woman, and thank God I did 
not have to marry my cousin." He says this in tones as 
if it were a life and death matter with him. It is plain 
that he has prepared himself for warfare, and it is now 
the Madam's object to divert the fray. It is strange 
how dead in earnest Lawther will take trivial matters 
which other folks would overlook. But, go cross-grain 
against one of his theories, and he gets wild. 

*^ Mr. Lawther, why do you object so strongly to 
cousins marrying each other ? Surely you have good 
reasons," says Mrs. Metcalfe, who has no idea of the 
impending storm. Mrs. Girault sees that now is the 
time to divert the fracus, if ever, and she remarks : 

" Oh, sister ! Mr. Lawther is a great student of 
heredity and natural science in general. Perhaps he 
is right. — By the by, Fred, when is that law-suit of 
yours coming off ? " 
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He does not notice her question, but answers Mrs. 
Metcalfe : 

^^ Yes, Madam, I know the very best reasons why- 
cousins should not marry each other. It is against the 
law of Nature, against the law of common-sense and 
against the law of God. In those nations where the 
aristocracy have married only among themselves they 
have degenerated until they have all become diseased 
or idiotic. Every stock-raiser of sense knows this law, 
for if you allow any race of animals to breed among 
themselves for any length of time without importing 
new blood they soon deteriorate until they become 
worthless. ^Tis a well-known law among people of 
sense, and I am surprised. Madam, that you had not 
heard of it." 

" I had heard something about it, but there was Mr. 
Brown in our town who married his own cousin, and 
every one of his children are unusually healthy and 
sound.'' 

*^ I can't help anything about Mr. Brown's children," 
replies Lawther, his tones getting more earnest, his 
voice rising and face getting red. ^^ They may be as 
you say, but they should have all been cripples and 
idiots, every one of them. I have studied this subject 
thoroughly, and I know all the points. I have got a 
book up in my room which gives all the statistics of 
cases where cousins have intermarried, and the pict- 
ures of their offspring are given, and they have all 
got either club-feet, or bent legs, or curved spine, and 
half of them are grinning idiots — yes, Madam, grinning 
idiots. If you don't believe me, I will go get the 
book." 

We are all willing enough to have him go, hoping 
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that by the time he gets back he will have cooled down 
a little. While he is gone after the book the Madam 
tries to get Mrs. Metcalfe to leave the room and go to 
bed, but she fails. 

*^ Just look at that ! '' screams Lawther, flying into 
the room not one whit cooler than when he left. 
'^ Look there ! and there ! and there ! See that boy 
with a terribly deformed back, and legs that are so 
bent as to form a circle — his mother and father were 
own cousins. See this poor creature who is almost 
bent double, and who has to be fed with a spoon — his 
motlier and father were own cousins. Look here ! and 
here ! and here ! " cries he, with high emphasis, throw- 
ing the book down on the table with a bang at each 
'^ook here.'' "Here are a hundred idiots all in the 
most terrible stages of deformity, and all because their 
parents were own cousins." Yes, he was right about 
it, they were all there, and a most terrible looking crew 
they made. 'Twas enough to prevent cousins from 
marrying each other even to the fourth and fifth de- 
gree of consanguinity. The women-folks look at them 
for a while. 

'^But, sir,'' continues- Mrs. Metcalfe, "these are 
extreme cases." 

" No, indeed, they are not extreme cases ; they are 
exactly what any two cousins may expect who are fools 
enough to intermarry. Why, Madam, if I had a 
daughter who wanted to marry her own cousin, I should 
cut her ears off first. That I would. Madam, because 
I am certain their children would be knock-kneed and 
crippled and only fit for the lunatic asylum." He is 
becoming more and more excited, and Mrs. Girault is 
afraid that he will say something to hurt Mrs. Met- 
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calfe's feelings, and set her off crying. She is one of 
your crying women. 

" I don't know why you say that. I have seen just 
lots of such cases, whose offspring were all right in 
body and in mind." 

"You just did not examine them closely; if you 
had, you would have found them all wrong. They 
were obliged to be all wrong. I have known several 
such marriages myself, and all the offspring were no 
better than brutes ; there was not one of them that 
resembled a human being. Now, there are -you and 
Mrs. Girault, whom I thought was a sensible woman, 
going to let your children get married. 'Twas none of 
my business, and I tried not to say anything about it, 
but you forced the matter on me. If they were mine, 
I should rather take them down to the Mississippi Eiver 
and drown them. Do you know what will happen ? 
In a few years thev will have a lunatic asylum around 
them. They will have a set of children who are lame, 
and blind, and hump-backed, and bow-legged ; and 
that is not all — ^they will all be grinning idiots, so help 
me God ! they will all be grinning idiots." We all 
recognize that he has about reached the climax. He is 
walking the floor and shaking his fist at Mrs. Girault. 

**Fred, Fred !" cries the Madam, "you are beside 
yourself. What in the world are you saying ? " 

" Indeed, he is beside himself," says Mrs. Metcalfe, 
who has begun to cry. " I am sure that my boy's 
children will be just as sound and smart as Mr. Law- 
ther's or anybody else's children, and I would not be- 
lieve the smartest man in all the world were he to tell 
me differently. No, I would not. My mother and 
father were own cousins, and I know I am all right," 
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" No, you are not all right ! " screams Lawther, who 
has now stopped in front of her, and who is glaring at 
her like some wild beast. ^* N"o, you ain't all right. 
If your mother and father were own cousins you could 
not be all right. You should be deaf, and your legs 
ought to be crooked, and your back ought to be bent, 

and you have no right to have good sense ; and, d n 

me, Madam, if I believe you have, or you would not 
allow your son to marry an own cousin." 

It is more than the women-folks can stand. Mrs. 
Metcalfe breaks forth into a new burst of ciying. Mrs. 
Girault seizes her and carries her out by main force, 
and, as they are leaviug the room, Lawther is still 
shaking his fist at their ba^ks, and screaming : " Grin- 
ning idiots ! yes. Madam, every last soul among them 
will be grinning idiots." 

The next day Mrs. Metcalfe left for home. She said 
that she did not think her life was safe in the same 
house with Lawther. Her son Charles wanted to chal- 
lenge Fred when he heard of the affair, but the Madam 
convinced him 'twould do no good. 

Poor Lawther ! His conscience smote him no little 
when he heard that he had driven Mrs. Metcalfe from 
the house, and he brooded over the matter for quite a 
while. He never apologized in words for any of his 
doings, but he had a way of apologizing by milder and 
more considerate actions, which the Madam was always 
quite willing to accept. 

"We were all very much interested when it was an- 
nounced one day that Fred's law-suit was fixed for the 
30th of January. He had worked so hard upon it, and 
he had pushed the matter so thoroughly, that he had 
it ready for trial several months before he expected. 
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It was to be tried in Division " D " of the District 
Court, over which Judge Dummkoph presided at the 
time. After the announcement of the date was made 
known, we all held our breath, and I actually believe 
the women said prayers in church for his success ; for, 
in spite of his hateful temper, they all liked him and 
admired his worth. As the day approached, the Madam 
became so nervous that she could scarcely hold the 
dishes in her hands at the table, and, had it been her 
own life on trial, she could not have been more con- 
cerned. Miss Mary was even more quiet than usual, 
and she alone heard the flutterings of her little heart, 
as it beat more loudly than was its accustomed wont. 
You could see that old man Jones and Dr. Robbins 
and all the other boarders were greatly interested in 
Fred's case, and, when he was absent, ^twas largely 
discussed in our midst. 

At last, the 30th of January arrived. Several of our 
household went down to hear Fred argue his case, but 
I myself could not go, for I had some business that day 
with a Manchester man, to whom I was trying to sell 
a thousand bales of cotton at a quarter of a cent a 
pound more than he was willing to give. Mrs. Girault 
and Dr. Robbins went together, and it was from the 
latter individual that I got my account of the affair. 
He said that Fred had made the clearest argument that 
it had ever been his pleasure to hear ; that, with the 
evidence he produced, it would be impossible for a 
sane man not to recognize that justice lay on his side. 
He closed with a fiery denunciation of a city that 
allowed its orphans to be robbed. 

Aft/Cr the arguments on both sides were completed. 
Judge Dummkoph said that he wished to take the case 
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under consideration for several days. 'Twas but a trick 
on his part. If he gave judgment in Lawther's favor 
it would serve to condemn the ring of which he was a 
member. He used those days in finding out what 
were the wishes of his confederates, and then gave 
judgment, not according to law and justice, but ac- 
cording to the wishes of the ring. The judgment 
was against Lawther and his clients. 

When the Madam heard it she went to bed, turned 
her face to the wall, would speak to no one and would 
eat no food. She lay like a dead woman, she did not 
even groan. She had not given up so completely in 
all her life before. But it was only for one day she 
remained thus. The very next day, at the same hour 
she went to bed, she got up again, and went about her 
duties ; but all her old spirits had left her. She did 
not even have courage to say : '^ Cheer up, Fred, the 
good time is sure to come.^' 

And as for Fred himself, poor boy, he looked that 
night when he came home, like he had lost all. No 
one dared to sympathize with him. He did not come 
down to dinner — the Madam thought it best not to 
send it up to him. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

And what would you give to know what Fred was 
thinking about, as he sat in his room alone that night? 
His thoughts, at the very best, could not have been 
very pleasant ones. He had made up his mind to say 
so many fine things this night to Miss Mary, and his 
other friends, and now what could he say ! He had 
worked so hard and waited so long, and now it had 
come to this ! What made it all the harder for him 
to bear, was the thought that others might think that 
it was owing to some fault of his that had caused him 
to lose the case, — that he was wanting in energy, and 
that he had left undone something necessary to success. 

Success ! What a wonderful thing is that? My 
friend Brown, who had charge of the city finances at 
one time, is now worth a million dollars, and all the 
folks say he is a successful man, while my friend 
Smith, who held the office twice as long as Brown, 
left it as poor as when he entered it, and the world 
now counts him a failure. And what was the differ- 
ence between these two men? Why, Brown would 
steal and Smith would not, that was the difference 
between success and failure ; but the world never cares 
to look deep enough to discover causes. It looks at 
Brown's fine carriage and horses as they dash by, and 
talks of his dollars which he has out at interest. I am 
not going to stop to argue with the poor world, to prove 
to it that Smith is the richer man of the two, for a 
man with but half a soul would know that. I have 
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gotten so that I do not " bravo *' so loudly when I hear 
that Mr. So-and-so is a success, I just put it down that 
he has been able to steal a little better than his neigh- 
bor. Fact is, I have been something of a success 
myself in my day. 

But upon this night no one could apply that term 
to Lawther. If he had any enemies surely they were 
rejoicing this evening. Very bitter thoughts were 
chasing each other through his mind, and causing him 
to give credit to his friends for feelings against him 
which they never thought of entertaining. He was 
sure they were now counting him a failure, without 
taking the pains to inquire why he failed. He could 
see that it was no fault of his own that had caused his 
failure, that it was the corruption of a false judge, 
but would his friends look at it in that light ? No, 
said his thoughts, they will only look at the fact, and 
never take the trouble to search for the cause. 'Twas 
like all the world. But in trath, Lawther was mis- 
judging his friends. They every one knew the cause of 
his failure, and it caused them the greater regret, and 
to sympathize all the more with him. But how is he 
to know this sitting there in his room with the evil 
thoughts chasing each other through his mind ? And 
after all, then, his labor has been in vain, the Madam 
must go unpaid for a while yet, and the fine things 
which he had in his mind to say to Miss Mary must 
remain unsaid. 

By and by, his evil thoughts made him believe that 
all his friends had deserted him on account of his 
poverty and failure, and that it were best had he never 
been bom. Good friends, have there not been times 
in our lives when we have felt just that way, and 
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when it seemed impossible to bear the burdens of life ? 
and lo ! the months rolled by, and the flowers bloomed 
for us once more, and the song-birds sang for us the 
songs of spring. 

But there were no song-birds singing in Fred Law- 
therms heart this night ; there were devilish imps there 
telling him all kinds of false things. After all, why 
had he worked so hard for success ? In order to tell 
Miss Mary that he loved her ? What then ? She did 
not give a straw for him ; she could not see a particle 
of worth in him. She was like all the other women- 
folks who ever lived, she was worshiping the dollars and 
fine clothes of those society fellows who had not sense 
enough to keep themselves out of the fire. Why, did not 
he himself see her talking in the very kindest way to 
young Tom Baumvolle just the evening before ? And 
who ever saw her treat himself in anything but a rude 
manner ? It is a wonder what strange things the imps 
of hell will tell us when our hearts are set that way. 
The more Lawther allows himself to think, the worse 
he feels. The hands of his clock on the mantel mark a 
quarter to eleven. He will stand this thing no longer ; 
he will go down stairs, and give the first person he 
meets a good, sound abusing for the wrongs of this 
world. It does not matter whom he finds. 

And whom do you think he found ? Why, ^twas 
little Miss Mary sitting in the back parlor, making out 
the reports of that primary class of hers, while every 
now and then a tear would roll down and blot the page. 

He stalked in without saying a word, and threw him- 
self on a sofa in the far corner of the room. A little 
tremor ran through Miss Mary ; she became frightened 
and started to leave the room ; then she remembered 
13 
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that Fred might take it for a slight, and this was one 
night on which she could not afford to slight him ; he 
had enough to bear without that. By and by she got 
her courage up enough to look over his way and say : 
"Good evening, Mr. Lawther." "Good evenin^/* 
said he in reply, in a rough tone of voice ; and there he 
sat looking at the blank wall and nursing his wrath to 
keep it warm. Indeed, he found it no easy thing to 
abuse this little thing for the wrongs of this wicked 
world, for after all how many of them were due to her ? 
Had it been Mrs. Girault sitting over there in Miss 
Mary's place he would have had no hesitancy in light- 
ing into her and abusing her for all the wrongs the 
world had known since Adam's time, for he knew the 
Madam could give him as good as he sent. But with 
Miss Mary it was different. 

And as she sat there making out her reports, she be- 
gan to think that she might say something to Lawther 
(nice and kind) that would make his lot easier to him. 
In fact, her conscience began to smite her for the rough 
way in which she had treated him in the past. She 
could well afford to treat him with indifference when 
all the town was bragging on his sense, and when he 
was so certain of winning that big case of his ; but now 
that he had failed and was so crushed and down-hearted 
she could no longer treat him in an indifferent way. 
True, she thought, it will make but little difference to 
him how I treat him, for he cares naught for me, and 
is going to marry Miss Jones just because her father 
has money. Well, be it so ; I cannot afford to treat him 
unkindly, now that all his high hopes are lying crushed 
in the dust. And thinking thus, she manages to get 
her courage up high enough to remark : 
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'* Mr. Lawther, I am mighty sorry you lost that law- 
suit of yours." 

She told but the honest truth when she said it, for 
had she not cried her poor eyes out, all in secret, be- 
cause he had failed ? But, unluckily, Lawther takes 
it as one of those polite speeches young ladies are given 
to making, and which come from no deeper depth than 
the end of their tongues, and it serves as the spark that 
sets the magazine of his wrath into full blaze. 

He is a man who cannot stand to be sympathized 
with. He jumps from the sofa and marches toward 
the little miss, his hands gesticulating wildly. He will 
have the matter out with her now, and settled. Miss 
Mary begins to tremble ; she knows not what is coming. 

" ISTo, you ain^t one bit sorry that I lost that case, 
and there is no earthly use in you saying so. You are 
just like all the other women-folks who ever lived ; all 
in the world you care for is the fine clothes and the 
money of those society fools, who are not worth the 
powder and lead that it would take to kill them. If a 
man with sense comes along you don't treat him with 
due civility, and you are never happy unless you are 
fawning over some slick dandy, who hks not two grains 
of sense in his head. Let a man with brains come to 
see you and wish to talk about something that will be 
an advantage to you, you will not listen to him ; but 
let a society fool, who is informed in no branch what- 
soever, poke his bead in the door, and you go wild with 
joy. You are all alike, every last soul of you. You 
look at a man's clothes, and if they are shiny, that is 
all you ask, and in a moment you are down on your 
knees worshiping him. He may not have sense enough 
to keep himself out of the fire, but if his father has 
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money, and he has slick clothes, that is all you girls 
want. You are just alike. There ain't the slightest 
difference between any of you. There was a time when 
I had hoped that you were different from the rest. I 
set you up on a high pedestal and worshiped you 
there. I said : here is a woman who knows worth and 
sense when she sees them, and who esteems them high 
above all other things. She is not fooled by the tinsel 
and cant of the world, but she knows of the true riches 
that dwell in high character and in nohle worth. Yes, 
I set you on a high pedestal and worshiped you there. 
I have said to myself a thousand times : here is a woman 
who will make a grand wife for you, man ; a woman 
who can see the very highest good in you, and who will 
be bold enough to stand by you in poverty and the 
contempt of the world; a woman who is worthy to be 
the mother of thy children, and who would teach them 
to honor high and noble things. I had set you up as 
all this in the sanctuary of my heart, and I had learnt 
to worship you with a boyish love. You were more to 
me than fame, than wealth, than glory. When I would 
be at work on that case I lost, always one bright, sunny 
face would arise back of all the gloom to cheer me on 
with my work. And then I would say over a thousand 
nice things that I should say to you just so soon as I 
became famous and had a good practice. I should 
work for you always, and give you the very best the 
town would afford. ISTo carriage should be too grand for 
you to ride in, no house too stately for you to live in, 
no bed too soft for you to recline upon. You were my 
goddess, and I worshiped at your feet. I knelt there 
night and day, and worshiped in royal old fashion. I 
used to long for something to happen, so that I might 
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die for you, since this accursed city had made it so that 
I could not live for you in honor. The ground that 
you walked upon was holy ground. You were the 
Mecca toward which all my hopes were wont to turn. 
You were my life, my hope, my star. 

"But I failed ! but I failed ! but I failed ! and then 
I found you out. I saw that you were as rotten as the 
rest of your kind. I saw that you were worshiping 
Tom Baumvolle, with his dollars and fine clothes, and 
though he has not got sense enough to keep his head 
on his shoulders if it were not tied there, you are dead 
to marry him, and you despise an honest man like me. 
Yes, miss, you despise me, and I know you have been 
gloating over my failure, and laughing at me. You 
are just like every other woman who ever lived. '^ 

He can say no more. He is out of breath. And 
when he found that he could no longer talk, what do 
you suppose he did. Why, the darn fool threw him- 
self at Miss Mary's feet, and began to cry like any baby 
in the land. 

^Tis a favorite saying with the poets, that if you 
wound a " lily white doe " upon the mountain's side, 
it will rush to the mountain fastnesses, and there, 
while the arrow gnaws in deadening pain, it will 
hide its suffering from all its kind : still I know of a 
truth, myself, that when you wound a doe and corner 
her, she will fight as bravely as any buck in all the 
land. And so it was with Miss Mary : as long as she 
had been given free scope to hide her wounds away, 
and bear their suffering by herself, she did so, and no 
one ever heard her murmur or complain ; but now that 
the fair little huntsman had cornered her, she became 
very bold : 
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She rose up full height from her seat. You would 
never have known the little miss. The wann blood 
was rushing to her cheeks, her eyes were flashing with 
light, and this is what she said : 

*^Fred, Fred, you have accused me of what is not so 
this night, and if you had won that law-suit of yours 
and were now famous and rich, I should never have 
told you the truth ; but since you are poor and despised 
and a failure, and lying there at my feet, I am going 
to tell you all the truth, even if you did call me a little 
red heifer : in spite of your failure and your poverty, I 
love you, I love you, I love you more than all the world 
besides." 

Dingle! dingle! dingle! Quick, "soup," let down 
the curtain. This act's out. There are some things 
that this vile world is not one-half good enough to see. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

It is worthy of mention that at the next session of 
Division " D'' of the District Court, over which Judge 
Dummkoph presided, there was a tableau not often 
witnessed in the halls of justice. 

Beside the judge and clerk, there were but two 
other occupants in the room at the time, an Irish wash- 
woman and a negro preacher. Court had not opened, 
and the judge was sitting lazily in his chair smoking 
a cigar, while the washwoman and the negro preacher 
were taking it quietly. Just at this time, Fred enters, 
and grabs Judge Dummkoph in his arms and rushes 
with him to the wall, where he mashes his head into a 
jelly, while the negro preacher and the Irish wash- 
woman and the one-eyed clerk pull at his coat-tail, 
trying to get him off of Dummkoph. They had as 
well been pulling at the rock of Gibraltar. If Fred 
could not get justice for his clients, he was fully able 
to take it out in pommeling Dummkoph against the 
wall ; and he did it. Why, the marks are there to this 
day, and should you ever come to the city, I will take 
pleasure in showing them to you. Of course they put 
him in jail for it, but what cared he ? Does a bull-dog 
stop to inquire, when his rage is aroused, of the con- 
sequences ? Neither did Fred, who possessed the bull- 
dog ferocity in a greater degree than any man I ever 
knew. He got even with Dummkoph, though, even if 
he did lose his case in Division "D/* 
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The next morning the Madam was in exuberant 
spirits, and the first thing she said at breakfast 
was : 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! Fred has an appeal." 

Just think of that, oh ye millions of wronged ones 
who suffer wrong without appeal, and congratulate 
Fred on this, that he is better off than you. The 
Madam, who knew naught about the courts, imagined 
that when Fred lost his case, he lost it for good and 
all, and when she discovered that it was only in the 
lower court that he had failed, and that there was still 
the Supreme Court of the State to which there was 
always an appeal in matters of sufficient amount — why, 
when she found this out, all her old spirits returned to 
her, and she actually sang all day, though I must admit 
that singing was not one of her strong points. Yes, 
Fred had an appeal. Of course he did, for when you 
lose your case in the District Court, you can always 
appeal to the Supreme Court if the amount you sue for 
is large enough. Any office boy in all the city could tell 
you that, and I am surprised that the Madam, with all 
her shrewdness, knew nothing about it. Although 
there is this appeal, I must admit that at times it is 
nothing more nor less than getting from the frying- 
pan into the fire, as many an unfortunate client hath 
learnt to his own sad cost. 

^^Of course I have an appeal,^' said Fred, when 
questioned about the matter ; '^ any dam fool would 
have known that," 

And if you will admit only ^ve lines of moralizing, 
just let me say, that unto the toiling millions who 
suffer wrong, thinking they have no appeal, there will 
come some day, by the workings of a deeper law. 
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an appeal for them in courts whose decisions are far 
more jast than those of Louisiana. 

You don't like that kind of talk in a novel, you say ? 
If you want that kind of thing you go to church and 
get it. All right. Madam, we promise you solemnly 
'twill be the last thing of the kind that we shall 
attempt in this book, and, after all, 'twas not more 
than five lines. 

After Miss Mary and Fred had the matter out with 
each other, and saw which way the wind blew, they 
were much more content with their lot in life, and 
very happy that they were still alive. Do not under- 
stand me to mean that they did not have their little 
lovers' quarrels, over which the demure little miss 
would shed many a tear ; but they were soon made up, 
and, in the main, the lives of the two lovers were as 
happy as it is well for us to be in this sinful world. 
Of course they became engaged that night when we 
dropped the curtain so quickly to keep you from see- 
ing the "finish." And afterward they had many a 
glorious, stolen meeting in the back parlor, at which 
there was much hand -squeezing, and many nice things 
said, and smacking of lips — but I am not going to take 
time to describe it all to you, for such small things are 
far below the dignity of a man who has eight children 
and a wife to support. Ah ! Madam, you know well 
enough how glorious it was for the young lovers sitting 
there on that old, worn sofa, telling each other of that 
wonderful love that was burning in them. Had that 
old sofa been made of the newest and richest silks of 
China, and stuffed with eider down, 'twould have made 
it not one whit softer or more comfortable to our young 
friends. The old photograph of the burial of a Oon- 
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federate colonel, which hung over the mantel, might 
have been the Madonna of the Chair, and it would not 
have served to give a brighter halo than beamed upon 
the countenance of the lovers. The palaces of the 
Caesars, the wealth of the Vanderbilts, the fame of the 
poets, the knowledge of the sages, could not have added 
one spark to the joy which overflowed there in those 
youthful hearts in Mrs. Girault's back parlor. Oh I 
love, wonderful love ! thou givest to thy votaries 
greater things than riches, greater things than fame, 
greater things than glory, greater things than palaces. 
Love ! wonderful love ! thou art worth them all. 

"My dear," says my wife, laying down a pair of 
stockings which she had been darning for our oldest 
boy, and looking over where I am writing. " My dear, 
what ails you ? You have been writing for the last 
five minutes like you were wild. You have knocked 
over the ink bottle on little Mary's new frock, and 
thrown your paper over the whole floor. Is anything 
serious the matter ?" 

" No, my dear," answer I. "I was just making out 
a lot of accounts of sale. We are doing so large a 
business this fall that our clerks cannot do all the 
writing, so I must help them. The price is rising 
rapidly, and it is enthusing work, but I will try to be 
more composed." 

My wife believes me. She would believe me if I told 
her the moon was made of green cheese. If she knew 
I was writing a novel and giving all the family secrets 
away, she would pretend to be as mad as fury, yet she 
would watch as patiently as could be till it came out, 
and, when it did, she would read it more frequently 
than she did the family Bible, and she would go aronnd 
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to my mother-in-law^8, and tell that lady that in her 
opinion Thackeray and George Eliot had but inferior 
genius compared to that husband of hers. And what 
will the Madam say when she hears about it ? ^Tis 
something I dare not even reflect upon. 

Yes, yes (going back fifteen years to our lovers there 
on the sofa. But truly I must be more composed, 
and not excite my wife^s suspicions. 'Twill be time 
enough to let the cat out of the bag when the book 
is published). Yes, yes, it was glorious for our young 
folks sitting there on the quiet winter nights, while 
the other folks would be in the front parlor or down- 
town at the theater. But what is the use of my tell- 
ing you all about it, Madam, since you, yourself, have 
been in exactly the same fix — how many times shall 
I say ? Well, put it at half a dozen ; that is a decent 
number. And since you have been there yourself, 
you know a thousand times better than I could ever 
tell you how fast the life would flow through Law- 
ther's veins, and how the red blood would rush to Miss 
Mary's cheeks when he told of his love; It was even 
a joy to her to help her mother wash the dishes when 
the cook got drunk. And as for teaching that prim- 
ary class of here, had it been the School of Athens 
she could not have been more proud of it. You have 
a request to make of me, you say. Madam. Well, out 
with it. Won't I please say over, word for word, ex- 
actly what the young lovers said to each other on any 
night ? No, Madam, I won't. I have some respect 
left, and I will not publish such trash ; anyway, I am 
tired of this nonsense. I will give the young couple a 
grand send-off just as soon as Lawther is making enough 
to support the little miss in decent style, but as to sit- 
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ting night after night, and recording all the tomfoolery 
they said to each other, I am not that kind of a man. 
Some writers would do it, but I beg to be excused. 

About the middle of January we had a warm spell, 
and Arbou's pansies burst into full flower. They were 
tlie finest, so folks said, tliat had ever bloomed in the 
city. There were French Odiers and German Imperial- 
ists and Kaiser Wilhelms, and Kings of the Black and 
English fancy strains. Every kind was represented 
in his garden, and they gave the little man more joy 
than anything I know of. The colors were rich and 
the flowers were large, some of them measuring^ by 
actual measurement, two inches and a half across. Oh ! 
how proud he was of them. When a new color opened 
he would go wild with joy. Did you ever see a boy 
who loved flowers cultivate and watch his treasures ? 
I know of no greater joy in all the world than this ; 
the pleasures of after life fade and grow dim beside 
them. The joy must be felt ; it cannot be described. 
And so, day by day, Arbou would watch his pansies 
open, and he would name each plant after some friend 
he thought it resembled. There was a large pure white 
one that he called mamma, which was a great source 
of pride to him. People passing along the street would 
stop to look at them, and wonder at their size and 
beauty, and Arbou had many questions to answer the 
passers-by, and many a bloom he gave to those who de- 
sired them, which did not injure the plants, but served 
to make them bloom all the more. 

And so the days passed on, and day by day the beds 
became fuller and fuller of blooms, until February 
makes its appearance, and they are one mass of flowers. 
It was late one Saturday afternoon in February when 
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Arbou had been working out his pansy beds, and, now 
that he has every weed destroyed, he rests awhile with 
his back turned to the street. Suddenly he becomes 
conscious that some one is leaning over the railing, 
and in turning, ho sees the ragged old woman of his 
dream not three feet away. It is almost dark, and her 
haggard, woe-begone face makes her look like some lost 
spirit. Arbou becomes so frightened that he is unable 
to move. He screams for his father in the most piti- 
able way, and the woman, becoming frightened, runs 
away. The Doctor hears the scream, and coming down 
to the little garden finds Arbou almost unconscious 
with dread. In about four days this thing occurred 
again, and it so unnerved the little man that the Doc- 
tor, Fred, and myself decided to watch each afternoon 
at the hour of dark for this woman, so that we might 
capture her, and make her tell us why she came so often 
to worry the little boy. Arbou, although he dreaded 
the sight of the woman, could not stay away from his 
pansies, they had become so much a part of his life. 
Each afternoon the Doctor, Fred, and myself took up 
our watch at the window in the front parlor, and on 
the afternoon of the fifth day we were rewarded for our 
pains. We had instructed Arbou not to scream if he 
saw the woman, so that we might catch her and bring 
her into the house where we might make her tell her 
reasons for her strange conduct. She came and leaned 
over the railing near Arbou. It was about the hour of 
dusk. We three got a glimpse of her at the same mo- 
ment, and we all rushed out into the street in pursuit, 
with Lawther, as usual, in the lead. When the woman 
got a glimpse of him she darted down St. Charles Street 
at a rapid rate, but Lawther is too swift for her. He was 
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not the best runner at the university for nothing, and 
the woman has scarcely gotten a block when he grabs her 
in his powerful grasp. Unluckily he loses his temper 
and begins shaking her. 

*^ Oh, yes ! you vile wretch, we have got you at last ! 
How dare you worry the life out of that little boy ! 
Come along into this house and tell me why you dare 
to hang round here this way, or, by all that is holy ! 
I will see that you are sent to jail and soundly pun- 
ished." 

"Don't be cruel to her, Fred," says the Doctor, 
running up, '^ for, though she is fallen, she is a woman 
still." 

But he has her in his grasp, and is pushing her, 
much against her will, into Mrs. Girault's parlor, and, 
following behind him are the Doctor and myself. 

'^ Mercy ! mercy ! " cries the woman, " I meant no 
harm I " 

And now we have her in the front parlor, and all the 
doors are locked. She is the oddest visitor that apart- 
ment has held in many a day. We have her safely cap- 
tured, and it is Fred who puts the charge, and demands 
to know the reason for her wrong. 

'*Now, tell us," says he, giving her another shake, 
"tell us, why do you haunt that noble little fellow 
till his life has become a burden to him ? Now, give us 
some good reason, or I will see that you are soundly 
punished by the law." 

Before she answers him, she straightens herself up to 
her full height. In spite of her rags and her filth, there 
is something of dignity in that form. The woe-begone 
look dies out for a minute, and a look of pride takes its 
place. A color comes into her pallid cheeks, and her 
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eyes flash forth a light of joy, and, turning toward 
Lawther, she answers : 

'^ You ask me why I come near the boy. 'Tis for 
the very best reason in all the world : he is my boy, 
my child." 

" 'Tis a lie ! " screams Lawther, shaking her with 
greater force ; " 'tis a lie! and if you say it again I will 
crush your accursed life out of you." 

"God have mercy upon me ! " says the Doctor, his 
face becoming as white as death. " God have mercy 
upon me, 'tis the truth ! The woman speaks the 
truth." And then, no longer able to stand, he sinks 
into the chair beside him. 

" Yes, the boy is my boy," continues the woman. 
" I gave him up so that he might know naught of my 
life and my sin. I wished him to be pure and good, 
and I gave him to good people so they might make 
him good like themselves. All that I wished was to 
look at my boy, and you would drive me away. The 
damned ones in hell may at times see the angels of 
heaven in their joy, so in my better moments I would 
come to look upon my child, who seemed higher than 
the heavens above me. I did not dare to touch him. 
Oh, no ! I knew he was too pure to be polluted by my 
touch. The very flowers he grew seemed almost too 
pure for me to look upon. Oh ! 'twas the only joy in 
all my life to know that he was pure and good, and 
that he knew naught of the degradation I had suffered, 
and my only pleasure has been to watch him in his 
play, and oh ! it has been such a bitter pleasure, for 
I knew I dared not touch him nor speak to him, lest I 
should corrupt him. He stood within God's holy 
circle, and I was one of the damned ones. Oh, sirs ! 
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you will never know what sorrow is till you are the 
mother of a pure and noble sinless boy, and know that 
you dare not touch him or speak a kind word to him. 
In all God's hells he hath no torture that is half so 
great as this. He is my boy, my boy. I gave him life, 
and, now that you have refused to even let me look 
upon him, I'll have my boy, and his goodness will make 
me good. His touch will drive the devils out, and make 
me pure and sinless like himself." 

The Doctor rose up slowly from his seat. He looked 
twenty years older than when he entered the room. 
His face, which is usually florid, has not a particle of 
color in it, and to the woman he makes reply : 

" My good woman, come back here at four o'clock 
to-morrow, and I will tell you what is best to be done. 
My way is dark now. I cannot see which way to tuni. 
I must ask the Lord upon my knees what is my duty, 
and when He tells it to me I shall follow it, though it 
leads me by Golgotha and nails me to the cross." 

And when the Doctor had said this, we unlocked the 
door and turned the poor woman out into the street, 
and let her go her way. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

That night with our good Doctor was a night of 
struggle. He had thought that he had passed through 
all temptation, and that his will was now suhseryient 
to that of his Lord ; and here he was in a fiery battle 
of temptation, the will of the man fighting like some 
tiger with the higher will, which he knew to be that 
of his Master, It was the hardest struggle of all his 
life, and all through that evening and night he waged 
the conflict, while the dark clouds lowered over him, 
and every nerve in his body was strained to its utmost, 
and till it seemed that his heart would break. Arbou 
had filled so great a place in his heart, and he thought 
so much of the noble little fellow, that it would be 
like taking his own life from him to take the little man 
away. All his plans for the future had centered around 
this one treasure of his life ; aU the verdure of his hope 
had folded around this fair blossom, as the green grass 
of the meadows surrounds the white daisy-flower. And 
now it was about to be taken from him. Or could they 
take it from him ? That was the question. He had 
promised to submit the question upon his knees to the 
Lord and ask His will, and to follow, if needs be, even 
to crucifixion. And now he dreaded this most of all. 
If it were only a question of law (so the devil was say- 
ing to him), he might easily beat the poor woman, for 
did not he have all the money and influence on his 
side ? And could he not have things his way for a cer- 
tainty ? There was no doubt as to that. But what 
18 
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would his Lord say ? For more than ten years this 
Doctor had asked his Lord in all matters of uncer- 
tainty, and he had always received the answer quickly 
and distinctly. But now he dreaded to put the ques- 
tion to him. What if the answer should come back, 
^^He is not yours ; you must give him up !" Oh I the 
blank, dismal years that would follow with that little 
crib no longer near his larger bed. Oh ! the dark, 
dark hours of sorrow, when there would be no little 
fellow to fold within his arms and to call him '*papa." 
How beautiful his merry prattle sounded to him as he 
recalled it in the past ! Would he ever be able to see 
a pansy again in all the world without a pang of pain ? 
Would the happy shout of a boy ever reach his ears 
again but what it would cause him sorrow ? Truly no, 
if Arbou were taken from him. Every joy in all his 
life would die if Arbou were not tliere to tell him of it. 
The flowers might bloom in greater splendor, but they 
would be like parched beds if Arbou were not by to 
enjoy tbem. And he knew it. And, oh ! what a 
struggle he waged that night. 'Twas the bitterest 
batfcle of all his life. He knew that, if he submitted 
his case to the Lord, he would soon get an answer. 
But this is what he dreaded most of all. It was the 
first time in years that he had hesitated to submit his 
difficulty for the decision of higher will than his 
own. 

If it were God's will to give Arbou up, what then ? 
Could he follow that will, and feel the nail-prints 'in 
his hands and in his feet, not for days, but for long 
years. Ah ! there came in the trial. Without Arbou, 
there could never be any more joy : the fairest paradise 
in all God's country would be bleaker than Sahara's 
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desert ; the joy of all the angels would make his agony 
a thousand times the worse. 

For hours he paced the floor of his bed-room, and 
fought the battle with himself. His good wife asked 
him several times what caused his trouble, and if she 
might not share it with him, but he told her it was 
naught. He felt that it was too deep for her to bear ; 
she would know it soon enough. The clock struck 
ten, eleven, twelve, and one, and still he was upon his 
march fighting the deadly battle of temptation till it 
seemed his soul would be crushed in the conflict. A 
hundred times he had prayed that the cup might pass 
from him, and each time he heard a voice within him 
say : " Thou must down upon thy knees and ask the 
Lord his will, and then follow it. In time, and in 
eternity, this is the only hope for thee." 

And then he thought of all the long, dreary years 
when Arbou should be no longer with him, and his 
courage failed him. N"o, he would ask no other will but 
his own will. He had followed God's will many a year, 
and now God should give way just this once. In every- 
thing else he should obey God, but this time he should 
do just as he pleased. He would leave the city and 
settle in some Western town. With his learning and 
reputation he could soon build up a practice anywhere, 
and in this new home there would be no danger of this 
ragged woman flnding Arbou and claiming him there. 
But what was the little voice saying : ^^ Will not God, 
too, be there demanding a performance of thy duty, 
and will not the poor woman be here without any one 
to assist or reform her ? " Be it so, then, cries his own 
will ; be it so. It were better thus than that I should 
lose Arbou. It were better that all my plans had failed 
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than to be without him. He is more to me than God. 
And then the question came: '^What if Arbou, by 
God's wrath, be taken from thee after all ? How will 
it fare with thee without thy boy and without God 
also ?" And the question wrung him so sore that the 
sweat stood upon his face in great beads. Well, be it 
so. I will keep him as long as I can. To-morrow I 
will leave this city far behind, and I will keep my boy, 
and God's wrath may reach me when it will. 

When he made this decision in his mind he marched 
ove^: and looked down into Arbou's crib. The little 
man was lying there in his old fashion, with one arm 
under his head and the other crossed across Ids breast. 
There is a happy boyish smile playing over his features, 
and an innocence which contrasts but strangely with 
the wild passion that has been playing havoc in the 
Doctor's soul. The good Doctor stands over him look- 
ing at him for a while, and Arbou, as if he had be- 
come conscious of the gaze, suddenly stirs and wakes 
up. He is surprised to see his father standing over 
him, still he throws his arms around his neck and 
says : 

*^Papa, I have had such a beautiful dream, but this 
time it was not about the poor ragged woman. I was 
in a wonderful country, and all over that land there 
were the finest, richest flowers I ever saw, and in one 
garden there was nothing but white pansies, but they 
were ever so much whiter than mine. And there were 
beautiful birds there that sang such sweet songs, and 
fine houses that were fine enough for any prince to live 
in. And, by and by, I knew it was God's country, and 
I saw the good Lord with a thousand happy children 
around him ; and I was not one bit happy just because 
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you were not there. And I asked the Lord why it was 
I could not find you, and he shook his head." 

The Doctor takes Arbou in his arms and raises him 
from his bed. *^Why was it, papa, that the Lord 
shook his head ? " 

" I don't know, Arbou," says the Doctor, " let's drop 
down hereupon our knees and ask him." And while 
the Doctor was asking Arbou's question he put his 
own question also, and like a flash his conscience gave 
back its answer, and he wondered it had not come to 
him before. 

It said : " You have struggled hard enough for one 
night. Go quietly to bed, and with the morrow thy 
duty will be to thee as the sunlight of the day." And 
when his pathway had become clear before him he slept 
as soundly as the little boy himself. 

And when he awoke the bright spring sunshine was 
pouring into his room, and the song-birds of peace were 
singing in bis soul. He had fought his last battle of 
temptation, and just as the devil was about to conquer 
him his Lord had paved a pathway over the abyss, and 
he had passed in safety to the other side. His duty 
appeared plainer to him now than the sun in the heav- 
ens. He was no longer thinking of his own selfish 
desires. He was thinking of the poor woman who had 
puffered so much, and he was thinking of God's work 
which he must soon be about. It was his duty now to 
do all within his power to save this woman, and bring 
her back into the paths of right. All the respectabil- 
ity of the city was crushing her under its feet and 
keeping her from reform. There was not one good 
woman in all the town who would soil even the hem 
of her garment by coming in contact with her. And 
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they would frown upon him if he attempted tie work, 
lie knew it, but it was God's work, and he must soon 
be about it. Ijot the world scoff at him as much as it 
pleased, if God were on his side it mattered little. He 
had it in his power to give this woman an honest occu- 
pation by which she might gain a living, and he would 
offer this to her in the face of all the world. If she 
accepted it, well and good, and when she had given good 
proof of her reformation, he must divide Arbou's love 
with her. It might be the one thread of strength by 
which she might the sooner become good. But, until 
she had proven to him that she were reformed, it was 
not his duty to give the little fellow to her. His con- 
science spoke that out, clear and distinct. 

That morning as he marched out the front door he 
stopped longer than usual to look at Arbou's pansies. 
And as he was standing gazing at them a mocking-bird 
lit in the midst of the flowers, and raising its wings 
gave forth a wild burst of song, and in the Doctor's 
heart there were a thousand song-birds answering back 
in songs of joy. And all that day as the Doctor went 
upon his rounds distributing the contents of those 
pink and blue papers he was as merry as a lark. He 
was the poorest whistler I ever heard, yet he whistled 
Yankee Doodle and Dixie all at the same time, till 
liifl patients swore that the Doctor was getting young 
again. 

And at four o'clock, when the poor woman came with 
hesitating steps, ho had gone half-way to meet her, and 
was standing on the comer waiting for her. He greeted 
her in such a cheery way as to cause her to forget for 
one moment her degradation. 'Twas the first time she 
had been hailed with cheer in many a long day. They 
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went around into Mrs. Girault's parlor, and then the 
Doctor laid his plans before her. He spoke kindly to 
her, but his tones were none the less positive, and the 
woman recognized that he meant what he said. 

He told her that he would do all that he could to 
reform her, and that, if she did reform and become 
a good woman, he would divide the affection of the 
little fellow with her ; but he gave her distinctly to 
understand that, until she did reform, no law court 
in all the land would give the child to her — that his 
own conscience had dictq.ted this to him. He told her 
that he would get her decent employment by which 
she might win her bread, and see that she got honest 
work to do ; and he had it in his power to fulfill his 
promise to the letter. The poor woman went away, 
saying that she would think about the matter, and that, 
when she made up her mind, she would come again. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Since in the beginning of this story I took you 
around to hear an orthodox preacher, and for fear you 
may think that all our preachers think that the world 
was built in six days, why, just come around with me 
to Trinity and let me introduce you to my parson. 
Since Beecher now is dead, Fll bank my bottom dollar 
he is the finest preacher in all the land. There is no 
modern truth but what he knows all about it, and is 
willing to admit ifc, too, to boot. Darwin, Spencer, 
Goethe, Dante, Spinoza, Huxley, Swedenborg, Kant, 
and Carlyle are all at his tongue's end, and he's willing 
to help a sinner in plain short meter any day, in spite 
of all his learning. If there is one thing in all the 
world that I am proud of, next to my wife, it is my 
parson and my church — that fine old church of 
Trinity. Not that I know anything about theology or 
religion ; I could not tell the Thirty-nine Articles 
from the Constitution of the United States, and, as to 
the Creed, there are lots of things in it I abbreviate 
before accepting. Yet I am proud of Trinity. Why, 
we have turned out more bishops than any ten other 
churches in the country. We have more pretty girls 
than all the other churches in the city ; and a fellow 
who had any inclination whatsoever to be good, if he 
were a member of Trinity, could not keep from doing 
right on — Sunday. 

And if there is any place I love more than thjD 
church it is the Sunday-school. When I was just 
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able to toddle, I belonged to the primary department, 
and when I was high up in my teens I boasted a 
membership of the Bible class. And when I got old 
enough I had a class of youngsters to teach there of 
my own, and I taught them — what ? Ah ! that is a 
question that would be hard to answer. Why, I gave 
them "Eobinson Crusoe" the first month, and they 
answered well ; then I advanced them into ^^ Swiss 
Family Robinson," and they answered better; next 
came an unabridged life of Captain Kidd ; while I 
usfially ended the year with a detective story of my 
own writing. Mr. Butler said I had the best-managed 
class in all the school ; during all the year there was 
never one of my pupils ever absent. Ah ! dost thou 
remember it, Blacksher ? and Mr. Charles, dost thou 
remember how thou didst hand out those books from the 
library in the corner ? Had it been the great library 
of Alexandria, thou couldst not have attended to thy 
duty with more punctuality and state. Canst not 
thou see Mr. Butler now presiding over those five 
hundred children, and old Mr. Dupree up on his 
chair beating time, while every child would be singing 
to his own notion ? But it was grand music we made 
all the same. Eoyal, heavenly music, that came from 
away down in our souls, and which must have touched 
the soul of God. Ah, me ! that was a model Sunday- 
scliool for you. There were no long faces, you may 
rely on it. The faces of all our children were bright 
with joy. I must admit that my methods were rather 
novel for a Sunday-school, but I will state further 
that all my boys were as happy as the day ; and I know 
you will agree with a noble, wise man, that the only 
way we can serve God is by being happy ourselves. 
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Easter I let him enter the list, and he would have 
won the prize only he could not remember the exact 
day the cannibals ate Captain Kidd. 

And then our parson was as original as our Sunday- 
school. He had been driven from post to pillar in the 
churches till his life had become a burden to him. 
First, he was a Methodist, and he became so full of 
light that they drove him out, and he came over to us 
Episcopalians only to find that he had gotten from the 
frying-pan into the fire. Why, the Thirty-nine Articles 
could not begin to hold him in. Nothing but the whole 
universe and the goodness of God would bound his 
belief, which you know is far too distant limits for any 
congregation this side the better land. I have heard 
him say a hundred times that the only heaven or hell 
that any man would oyer find would bo the hell or 
heaven of his own soul; that every man's character 
would form its own world in the after life. Our con- 
gregation were willing enough to do away with eternal 
damnation, for that was a personal gain with some of 
us; but, when he brought the heavenly matter down to 
so fine a point, we thought it time that he should go: 
so when a great public issue arose, and our parson took 
sides against i^ublic opinion, with nobody but God and 
right on his side, we gave him to understand that he 
was not the man we wanted, and ho went forth again 
to fight the battle of the Lord. But that was some time 
after the event we are now narrating, and before he 
goes he is to figure to some extent in our story. 

On the next Saturday afternoon after the events 
recorded in the last chapter took place, Heine returned 
from one of his trips up the country, and bright and 
early Sunday morning he, Arbou, and I started up to 
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Sunday-scliool. The momiug was so bright and balmy, 
and the breeze so pleasant, that we decided to walk 
instead of taking a street-car. Though it was but the 
latter end of February, still spring had burst in full 
force upon iis, and all the yards along the way were full 
of flowers — with N'ew Orleans flowers, which we folks 
think are finer than the flowers anywhere else in all the 
world. When we reached the Sunday-school, there was 
Mr. Charles already busy handing out the books from 
our extensive library, and there were five hundred 
children as happy as the day is long, and there was Mr. 
Butler looking as fat and as good as ever — but hold ! he 
is just getting down to say the morning prayer, and we 
must be on our very best behavior. Don't be looking 
around too much, for there are so many pretty girls 
teaching classes here, that, if you once got a sight of 
them, you would never hear another word I was saying. 
Now the prayer is over, and I must call my roll. As 
usual, all my boys are here, bright, happy, beaming with 
the light of health and youth — richer sight unto the 
eyes of God than all the burnt-offerings of olden time. 
We have for our lesson to-day the fifteenth chapter 
of ** The Detective of New Orleans," just at the point 
where he discovers what became of the twenty-five 
wealthy citizens of the town who had been murdered 
for their money and thrown into a hole under the cus- 
tom-house. ^Tis a very thrilling chapter, but I cannot 
stop here to give all of its fine points. I will only state 
that my class was thoroughly informed on the subject, 
the boys having handed the manuscript copy around 
among themselves till it was well-nigh worn out. 

After the lessons were over, we had to practice our 
Easter carols for half an hour, and we made as fine a 
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jubilee as you will ever hear this side the heayenly harp- 
ers. True, some of my boys would sing quite a differ- 
ent tune from the rest of the school, but it would all 
mingle and combine and make grand music as a whole. 
I knew naught of music myself, but to the extent of 
my powers I would exercise them, and while my class 
might have been lacking in the melody they produced, 
yet I have often thought, and given expression to the 
thought to Mr. Butler and others, that we gave forth 
more volume of sound than any other class in school. 
We were in the midst of one of our brightest carols when, 
looking out of the window, I noticed, crouching in a 
comer formed by the wall of the church, the ragged 
old woman who has figured before in our story. She 
had hidden herself so that she might listen to the songs 
of the children, and at a point where she would least 
likely be observed. What brought her here ? Had the 
bright spring morning given her new life and new hope, 
and had she followed Arbou to this holy spot hoping to 
receive some good herself. This seemed most probable 
to me. It was evident that no one observed her but 
myself, for all the rest either had their eyes on their 
sweethearts or were looking at Mr. Dupree, who was 
shaking his stick and yelling that, if we did not keep 
better time, he would give the matter up as a hope- 
less job. As I looked out of the window, I could see 
the expression on the poor woman's face : it was an 
expression of fear lest she should be discovered, and 
the old-time look of shame and degradation ; but 
when the carol would burst forth in its fullest power, 
and the merry voices of the children would rise on 
wings of so high praise that it seemed that it would 
touch the very feet of God, I noticed that the look of 
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shame on the poor woman^s face would die away, and 
it would beani and glow with joy and hope. What was 
the music making her think about ? Was it of her own 
bright, happy youth, when she was pure and good like 
the children before her — when, in the spring-time of 
her life, she sang in the Sunday-schools of long ago ? I 
rather believe that she was thinking of that bright 
young life that was so pure and good which was now 
singing God's praises. When we truly love, be we good 
or bad, we rarely think about the joys or sorrows of our 
own, but of the sorrows and joys of those we love, and 
in their joy we find new life and pleasure, even though 
our own lives be bleaker than Sahara. Thus it is that, 
when our own youth is gone from us, we find in the 
youth of others fountains of perpetual joy. When the 
day-springs of our lives have gone dry, we find pleasure 
always in the happy lives of others, and thus there is a 
deeper compensation in the ways of God than ever we 
had dreamed of, for we no sooner lose our own selfish 
joys, which are but those of one individual, than we find 
that the joys of the whole world have been cast at our 
feet for our fullest enjoyment ; and thus it is that he 
who loses his life shall find it again in a thousand-fold 
more power. 

When Sunday-school was over, I made it a point to 
watch this woman to see what she would do. Arbou 
scampered down street on his way home, for I knew 
he would not appreciate the sermon if I took him in, 
80 I thought the bright sunshine would tell him more 
of God's goodness than the metaphysics of our parson, 
which the little man could after no manner under- 
stand. The woman watched him as he ran away, and 
then she stood within her comer until most of the 
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congregation had passed within the church. Then 
slowly, sadly crouching, she came forth into the full 
burst of sunshine that was bathing the world with 
light. She contrasted oddly with the surrounding 
scene ; with the children running merrily home from 
the Sunday-school ; with the song-birds of spring whose 
wild, rich songs were filling the whole world ; with the 
happy, elegant homes that lined either side of Jackson 
Street ; with the bright spring flowers that bloomed 
in every yard and which ladened the air with their 
rich perfume. All these seemed part of God's beauti- 
ful plan, and in all the scene there was but one dis- 
cordant object, and that was the poor woman in her 
rags and dirt. And she felt with full force the differ- 
ence between herself and the surrounding scene. The 
merry laughter of the children made her feel her own 
guilt all the more ; the songs of the birds made the 
desolation of her own life seem all the bleaker where no 
song-bird had sung in many a year. The perfume of the 
flowers made her long for a return of her own youth 
and innocence. The scent of the spring-flowers, the 
songs of the birds, and most of all the merry laughter 
of the innocent children were but cords whereby God 
was bringing her back to a better life. 

When the congregation had passed within the 
church, and while the choir were pealing forth the 
voluntary, I saw her mount the steps and peep within 
the church. I could see that she was trying to get her 
courage up to steal within the church, hoping that she 
would not be noticed, and thinking that she might 
receive some good. But all the show and fine dresses 
and elegance, which contrasted but too strongly with 
her own rags, served only to frighten her. " I can't 
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go in now in this broad daylight before all those fine 
folks," she said to herself. " They would only laugh 
at my rags. I will come back again to-night when it 
is dark, and when I can slip in without any one seeing 
me. Surely, if he has taught all those little children 
to sing so beautifully and be so good, surely he can do 
something for me. 'Tis Arbou's church. To-night I 
will come back again and hear what the parson has to 
say." 

And thinking thus she marched through the bright 
spring sunshine to her own miserable abode. Shall we 
follow her there, good reader, to see the filth, the want, 
and the suffering that surround her ? Are you willing 
to soil the white robes of your respectability by such 
surroundings ? Ah ! I know my business better than 
to take you upon such a trip. I only recognize the 
existence of sin and corruption as a far-off fact, and 
dare not bring it too near the range of your vision. It 
was well enough for the Saviour to go around doing 
good among such folks, but you and I are far too good 
to be about such business. Well, then, we will simply 
recognize that she liyed in filth and want and 
deprivation of all the good and holy things which 
make life beautiful, and, having done this much, I will 
excuse you from going around to her abode to see the 
thing for yourself. The woman herself, on that bright 
spring morning, noticed the contrast but too strongly 
between her own life and that of the merry children 
she had seen, and she said to herself that, if there were 
a better life, she would like to find it. 

So, with this thought in her mind, when the even- 
ing came on, a balmy, pleasant evening, she fixed her- 
self up as neatly as she could, and took her way up to 
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Trinity again. Surely this time, amid the darkness of 
the night, with only a gas-light here and there, she 
can get up her courage to go in and hear what the 
preacher has to say. Not one-third of the crowd were 
around the door that had been there in the morning, 
and they were more modestly dressed. Trinity in the 
morning is gay and elegant, but Trinity at night is 
quiet and homelike. I have always liked the evening 
sermons much the best. 

Our parson's name was Lolland, Having suffered 
much himself, and having felt the peace of God's love, 
he knew best how to lead those who were in suffering 
until they drank of the same sweet fountain. 

The woman easily slipped within the church without 
any one noticing, and took her seat in one of those back 
pews which are unrented. . The house was but half full 
of people, who were but plainly dressed, and she did 
not feel so much out of place after all, and, when the 
low, sweet voluntary broke forth, she began to think 
that it were possible to begin the better life. And, 
when all the forms and music were over, the parson 
got up and read the text. Oh ! how well I remember 
that text and that sermon ! The text was from Christ's 
words: **I am the door." And our good parson 
showed, in plain, clear words, how all who hoped to 
enter upon the better way must come up by the hero- 
ism and the truth of Christ. He told us of the only 
true life, which was the life of love, the life of Christ, 
and proved it to us that all other life was death ; that 
this life was but imparted to us, and it was this that 
made us good and pure ; that the richest merchant 
and the poorest news-boy were alike poverty-stricken 
without it, while with it the poorest beggar was a 
14 
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prince. He showed how Yalueless to God and to all 
eternity the proudest of ns were without the humble- 
ness and love which Christ gave those who had entered 
into his life and truth. He told us that the vilest sin- 
ner, who knew he was a sinner, was nearer the heavenly- 
life than one who thought he had no faults — that it 
was only the trust and love of little children and of 
the sinner come home again, that could ever hope to 
touch the streets of the Golden City, or could see the 
flowers that bloomed within the land of God. All 
pride, all learning, all wealth that were opposed to this 
love and to this childish simplicity were as naught in 
the sight of God, He told the story of the little chil- 
dren coming unto Christ, and closed with the history 
of Mary of Magdala. 

The sermon was a short one, but it did its work. 
And at its close, as our parson stopped for a while in 
his study, he heard a light rap at his door, and, upon 
saying ^* Come in," a woman entered the room and fell 
at his feet upon the floor. 

^^ Is it true, oh, sir ! is it true, that He thinks as much 
of me as he does of those bright, happy children and all 
those fine folks who came to hear you preach ? Is it 
true that he loves mc, and that if I put my trust in 
him he will change my life and make me as pure and 
as happy as a little child ?" 

The preacher was surprised, but like a flash he took 
in the meaning of the scene. 

^^'Tistrue, my poor woman; all you say is true,'* 
answered he, lifting her up and putting her in a chair. 

'^And how do you know it is true? What proof 
have you to give me of it ?" 

**I have the very best proof in all the world, my 
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good woman. I have gone over the whole road myself. 
I, too' have been a sinner. If it were not for His love 
that held me up, to-day I would be as vile as ever I had 
been. 'Tis the only thing in all the universe that can 
save you — it is the love of Christ." And then, think- 
ing that it might relieve her, he asked her for the story 
of her life, and she gave it to him. She told of a 
happy girlhood in a small Mississippi village, of a kind 
father and an indulging mother. How her whole life 
was as one pleasant stream until the war came on, and 
she fell in love with a Northern captain whose troops 
were encamped in her native town. She followed him 
when he left, upon the promise of marriage, but, after 
staying some months with her in New Orleans, he 
deserted her as he had done others before. And 
then she told of her hard struggle for a decent living, 
and of her failure to secure decent work to do — and 
then of her fall. 'Tis an old, old story, that you all 
know well, and I need not dwell upon it now with 
length. She told him how she had given up her boy 
to good people, so that he might be brought up good 
and noble, and she told the parson of her love for the 
little fellow, and how here of late she too had become 
desirous of becoming good, so that she might be nearer 
the child she loved. ^Twas a story well calculated to 
touch our parson's heart, and he answered her in the 
words of his text : " I am the door." But that was not 
all he did. He told her he would see Dr. Bobbins 
and assist him in getting her decent employment, and 
that his church and he himself were always at her ser- 
vice to give advice and aid, but that, after all, she must 
rely upon Christ, who was the door by which every 
sinner must pass who hoped to reach the better life. 
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Onr parson had touched the woman's heart. He took 
her address so that he might call npon her after con- 
sulting with Dr. Bobbins. And as the poor woman left 
him she said : 

" I will try. Who knows ? I, too, may enter in." 
Next morning the parson went around to see the 
Doctor, and af fcer discussing the matter together they 
went around to see the woman. The advice of both of 
them to her was the same : "To do the duty that lay 
nearest to her, the far-away duties would become 
plainer by and by." The first thing that she should 
do was to get decent clothes, and these they supplied 
her with. Then they found out that she could do 
plain sewing, and they got the sewing of their own 
families and gave it to her. There was always employ- 
ment for skilled nurses in the city, and Dr. Bobbins 
set about to have her trained as such. They did not 
leave one stone unturned to see that she had everything 
necessary for earning an honest living, and they did 
this in a sober, practical way, without too much hymn- 
singing and praying. When the woman saw that she 
had two honest souls who were really in earnest about 
helping her, she took courage once more, and washed 
herself and put on her new dress and looked thereafter 
twenty years younger than before. The look of shame, 
too, soon passed away, and just as soon as she got work 
to do she looked as comely and as neat as any virtuous 
maiden in the town. 

And one evening, as Arbou was in his little garden 
looking at his pansies, he saw a woman, neatly dressed, 
come up and lean over the railing. At first he did not 
recognize her ; then he saw that it was the woman of 
his dream. 
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*' Give me some of your pansies, Arbou ; some of your 
white pansies. I can bear to look upon them now. They 
will make me think of you, and make me pure and 
noble like you, Arbou, my boy.^' 

He was not frightened now. He stooped over and 
pulled a bunch of the very whitest and gave them to 
her. They were the white flag of truce that surrendered 
up a wicked life unto the Lord, and from that day, 
over the white pansy-blossoms, there sprang up a new 
life that was pure and happy and helpful. Arbou and 
his pansies were the means that God had used to bring 
her home, and she passed through our parson's church, 
at which time she found the door that leads unto 
eternal life. 

That very night, as the Doctor and his wife sat talking 
cheerfully together, Arbou woke up from his sleep, 
and springing from his crib ran and jumped upon his 
father's knee, and throwing his arm around his neck 
cried out : 

" I have seen the same old ragged woman once again 
in my dream, out this time she was young and beauti- 
ful, and she was dressed all in white. And, papa, the 
snake was gone." 

A second Mary of Magdala, through the beautiful 
life and love of a little child, had left the land of sin, 
and had passed through the door into the country of 
peace and rest. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

From the time the Madam took charge of Kellogg 
there was a yast improvement in his life and in his 
aims. His connection with Mr. Baumvolle in the 
cotton business had given him a standing which no 
one could gainsay, and he soon began to show new 
tastes and desires which were in happy contrast to his 
old-time ways. Then, too, he commenced to improve his 
mind under the Madam's directions. He would attend 
many of the scientific and popular lectures, which at 
this time began to be the rage in our city, and he 
would devote an hour or so each day to reading the 
lighter authors which he could more readily understand; 
and by degrees he got so he talked much less about 
making money, and far more about the great scientific, 
political, and moral questions which were moving the 
world of thought. It was easy to see that he, too, 
had entered upon a newer and higher life, and that 
under the Madam's guidance he was fast becoming 
a new man. And he began to put his money to good 
ends also. When a new project would be started to 
improve the state of the poor, or to better the condition 
of laboring women, or any good work was set on foot, 
and there was needed a subscription, it was generally 
understood that Kellogg would head the list. And ho 
and the Madam would go together to most meetings 
where projects of reform and the general welfare of 
the city were discussed ; and it was not long before he 
was spoken of as the kindest-hearted man in town. 
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'Twas all the Madam's doings. He had given up all 
hope now of ever winning her hand, but it was a great 
pleasure to be always so near her, and it was the pride 
of his life that he had been admitted on an equal 
footing with the fourteen Southern generals, with the 
six- other cotton factors, and with the governor of Ala- 
bama, the congressman from Arkansas, and the senator 
from Missouri — which select company was still waging 
warfare in hopes of some day conquering the domain 
of the Madam's heart. Ah, me ! that territory had 
been conquered once upon a time, and was doomed 
always to be loyal to its first conqueror ; but still the 
Southern generals would never become convinced of it 
(so brave were they), and they kept on sending bomb- 
shells of fine words and flattery into that country, 
hoping against hope that there would some day be a 
surrender. But with Kellogg there was little hope of 
this — she had given him her regard, and taught him of 
the new life, and this was joy enough for him. 

The weeks rolled by with their accustomed swiftness, 
and one Tuesday morning at breakfast it was announced 
that Fred Lawther would make the argument in that 
law-suit of his on the following Thursday before the 
Supreme Court of the State. His briefs had been sub- 
mitted, an abstract of the proceedings of the lower 
court sent up, and now all that remained was the argu- 
ment of the opposing lawyers, and then the matter 
would be settled for good and all. As there was no 
possibility of getting the case into the Federal courts, 
there was now no hope of a further appeal. The 
Madam had been disappointed in so many things that 
she pretended to take no further interest in the matter. 
She had been heard to remark that she believed the 
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Lord would do what was fair and square in regard to 
Fred, but what she thought the Lord would consider 
fair and square she did not take the trouble to explain^ 
and with the rest of us it remained a mystery. 

But Tliursday came at length, and this time I went 
down to hear what Fred had to say for his cause. 
Neither Mrs. Girault nor Miss Mary would consent to 
go ; they had both suffered too grievous disappoint- 
ments in this direction already, and they tried to make 
believe that they were but little interested in the 
matter, though it was plain to us all that they thought 
of nothing else. 

I marched down to the court-house in the company 
of Dr. Eobbins, who was much interested in the matter, 
and for half an hour we strolled over in Jackson Square, 
enjoying the fresh air and the flowers, until such time 
as the court should open. As we marched into the 
court-room the clerk was reading the minutes of the 
day before, and there sat our five Supreme Judges of 
Louisiana, perched up in high state, looking for all 
the world like five fat Chester White pigs. They were 
well fattened and sleek, and seemed to be enjoying the 
office they filled, and looked, moreover, as if they might 
have brains. After the hearing of motions and sec- 
ondary matters by the court, Fred's case was called, 
and he arose, calm and self-composed, to make his 
argument. It was pointed and convincing, and up to 
almost the end he remained cool and unimpassioned, 
but he closed with a fiery denunciation against a cor- 
rupt government and a debauched city. I am some- 
thing of a stenographer, and I took down his closing 
words at the time, and as they are short I shall give 
them for the benefit of the reader : 
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'^For ten years, your Honors, the whole purpose of 
the rulers of our city and of our State has been to 
accumulate money for themselves through corrupt and 
dishonest methods. The school-teachers of our city, 
who teach our little ones, and who should hold the 
highest place in our regard, have been systematically 
cheated out of half of their wages by those who should 
have paid it to them, and just because they were help- 
less women and too weak to defend themselves, while 
the vile wretches who stole their money from them 
have rolled in luxury. The whole city government is 
rotten and foul and putrid. They let every right of 
the people be trampled under feet at all times, and 
they spend all their time in defending one lottery com- 
pany, because that company is rich enough to bribe 
them well. If a man sells the tickets of another com- 
pany here in New Orleans, he is hunted till he is caught, 
if it cost the city ten thousand dollars, while they 
allow every other law and ordinance to be broken with- 
out paying the slightest consequence to it. The only 
offense they take notice of is the offense of selling 
other lottery tickets than those of the Howard Lottery 
Company. Murder is not one-half so great a crime as 
this in their eyes. Our streets are foul, dirty, and 
overflowing with filth, the money that was appropriated 
to clean them having been used for corrupt purposes. 
If a man speaks against their ways and corruption, they 
set a cut-throat upon his track and have him foully 
murdered. They rob the estates of orphans that are 
intrusted to them, which, above all other things, should 
be held sacred in their sight. There is nothing too 
low or too degraded for them to do. They have issued 
script and sold it at one-fourth its value, and used the 
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returns for false purposes, until it would now bankrupt 
the city and every parish in the State to pay its indebt- 
edness. They trample upon every good and noble enter- 
prise, and encourage crime and bribery in every depart- 
ment. The pride and honor and glory of Louisiana 
have fallen in the dust, and now she has become as vile 
and as black as hell itself. Her rulers have made her 
thus. I have pleaded before you to-day, your Honors, 
the cause of helpless children who have been robbed 
by these false rulers of our city. With you alone is 
there now hope of justice and right. The evidence is 
full, plain, and convincing. Should you soil the royal 
whiteness of your ermine, there is then no longer hope 
for the land. The cry of ten thousand oppressed sons 
of Louisiana will arise to condemn you ; the murmur 
of the great river that flows by your city will denounce 
you ; the voice of all good people throughout this wide 
land will stand in judgment against you ; and God's 
laws will mete out full justice in the end. But, your 
Honors, I look for better things from you. I now 
leave the case in your hands." 

I did not wait to hear the argument of the opposing 
lawyer, but I heard afterward that it was full of cant and 
subterfuge. I was given to understand that the judg- 
ment would not be given until Monday, which is the 
day that the Supreme Court renders its decisions. Li 
the mean time, I and the rest of the folks waited with 
but ill-concealed impatience, wondering what the result 
would be. 

But before the Supreme Court had rendered its de- 
cision, another event transpired which must be recorded 
here, as it will prove of interest to our readers. Uncle 
Tom Girault had entered into South American specu- 
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lations ; there had come a great crash, and the poor old 
man had become entirely bankrupt. The papers were 
full of the matter, and the South looked upon the affair 
as a national calamity. The Madam heard of the event 
the Monday after Fred's case had been tried, and she 
went straightway into hysterics, a thing we had never 
known her to do before. She tore her hair, and swore 
that she would pay every cent she owed her uncle if she 
had to sell every stitch of clothing off her own back 
and off her children's backs. She would sell all the 
family heirlooms and all the household furniture and 
bedding ; she would sell everything, save the dead hus- 
band's miniature which she wore at her breast, and she 
was sure that all this would pay Uncle Tom. There 
were a dozen men, either of whom would have lent the 
Madam the full amount, but she had grown wild at her 
uncle's distress, and was making plans to cut her own 
hair off and sell it, so that she would be sure of having 
the full amount. 

The Madam was in this condition up at her boarding- 
house this Monday morning, and just a^ I had finished 
my morning paper in my office down-town, Fred 
stepped in and asked me if I did not wish to go down 
to the court-house to hear the judgment read in that 
case of his. As it was the spring of the year and I had 
no important business on hand, I went with him, and 
we had not been seated ten minutes when one of the 
judges began to give the decision. For any sense I 
could make out of his talk, it might have been a verdict 
to hang both the lawyers and all the witnesses in the 
case. 'Twas a vast jumble of Latin and French and 
English phrases, with a reference now and then to the 
Civil Code. When he had finished, I could not tell 
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whether he had won the case or whether the ease had 
been won at all. The only way I found out how mat- 
ters stood was by looking at Lawther. As the judge 
advanced in his talk, I saw a look of pride and hope 
and joy break and beam upon Fred's face, and as the 
judge closed he whispered in my ear: ^^ Thank God! 
I have won my case." And right there, before all 
those fat Supreme Judges of Louisiana, I threw my 
arms around him and squeezed him till he squalled. 

He had won his case in full. Either the Supreme 
Judges were not so corrupt as the lower judge had 
been, or they dared not do wrong in so plain an affair ; 
anyway, they had given judgment in favor of Lawther's 
clients to the amount of fifty thousand dollars. And 
Lawther was to get one-fifth of it. Ye gods ! just 
think of that. Yesterday he had to borrow money to 
buy his postage-stamps with, and now he can handle it 
by the thousands. There were to be guardians ap- 
pointed for the minor heirs, and lots of other red tape 
gone through with, but that does not concern us in 
the least. Fred went around to a broker he knew, 
and upon the strength of the judgment got a thousand 
dollars at once. It was the money with which to pay 
the Madam his board. It was due for nearly three 
years now, and when he found out that he had won his 
case, the first thing he thought of was paying her in 
full, with interest for all the back years. 

And here he is now marching up St. Charles Street, 
with those thousand dollars in his pocket, and such a 
sensation of pride and joy at his heart as has not found 
lodgment there for many a day. Eun quick and hire 
a brass band, and all you folks fall in ranks, and let''s 
follow him up to Mrs. Girault's boarding-house, for he 
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is the greatest hero you will find to ** bravo" in many 
years. For has he not waited and suffered and studied 
many a long day for this thing, and now that it is 
come, is he not going to put it to the very best of pur- 
poses — to pay his poor old landlady just at a time when 
she needs it most ? Tramp ! tramp ! tramp ! here we 
all are marching up St. Charles Street with Fred in the 
lead. There now are the spires of .Dr. Lalm^'s church, 
and Fred is wondering what the Madam is doing, aud 
what she will say, and how he will tell it to her. His 
steps quicken. Hurry up, all you folks who wish to 
be in at the finish ! His steps are getting faster and 
faster as he nears his destination. What is that brass 
band doing that we hired for the occasion ? Tell the 
leader to start up "Dixie." That's right, play it up 
lively, and all you folks throw up your hats and give 
three cheers for the proudest, bravest man in town. 
And there before us is the Madam's door, and the 
Madam is up-stairs on her bed, sobbing as if her heart 
would break, and Miss Mary is rubbing her head with 
camphor, and telling her that the Lord will bring it 
around all right after a while. And now Fred has 
thrown the hall-door wide open, and as he does not 
stop to shut it we will all march in after him. He 
rushes like wild — first into the front parlor and then 
into the back parlor, thence into the dining-room and 
then into the kitchen, and when he finds that the 
Madam is in neither of these apartments he starts up- 
stairs, springing three steps at a time, and without 
knocking he rushes headlong into the Madam's room. 
That lady is still reclining on her bed, and Miss Mary 
is applying the camphor to her head, and telling her it 
will all come around right in the end. In spite of all 
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the things Fred has made up his mind to say to the 
Madam, he is so out of breath when he reaches her he 
can say nothing, and for some time all he can do is to 
shake the bundle of bank-notes in the Madam's face in 
the wildest way, while she and Miss Mary imagine that 
he has gone raving distracted. And then, when his 
breath comes to him, he yells : 

*^ D if you ! Madam, can't you see ? D n 

you ! Madam, don't you know ? I have won my case, 
and here I have brought you all the money I owe you 
to pay you for my three years' board." 

It took the Madam but a moment to understand 
how things stood, and then she sprang and threw her 
arms around Fred's neck, and there they stood boo- 
hooing like babies and hugging each other for a solid 
half hour. I timed them by the clock. 

And that very evening the Madam sent Uncle Tom 
all that she owed him, with the most loving letter 
mortal ever read. And let me say right here, that in 
a short while the Southern people got up an insurance 
company, and elected Tom Girault president of it, and 
then a rich widow died and left him all her property ; 
and now he lives over the Lake in grand style, just as 
the noble old hero should. 

And that night, in the Madam's boarding-house, was 
the happiest we had ever known. Heine happened to 
be at home, and he, Arbou, and the Misses Jones sang 
for hours ; and when the Southern generals came 
around to continue the warfare they were waging, the 
Madam was so full of smiles that they could have 
sworn that she was on the point of surrender. And 
while all the other folks were in the front parlor cut- 
ting up this racket, I managed to get Miss Molly (the 
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Madam's third daughter) in the back parlor, aDd, after 
telling her how hard I loved her, I laid my life and 
fortune at her feet, and she told me — it ain't a dam 
bit of your business what she told me. As hard as I 
have tried to keep my wife out of this story, I can't 
do it to save my life. Anyway, I got her ; and as I 
pause to close this chapter, and look up from my 
writing, there she sits over in the comer, making baby- 
clothes, and as she sees I have quit my writing and am 
looking at her, she says : 

** My dear, I wish you would hire an extra clerk to 
help you make out your accounts of sales. Why, here 
for the last two months I have not had half an hour's 
talk with you, you have been so busy." 

** Never mind, my dear," say I, going over and kiss- 
ing her. *^The busy season will soon be over now, 
and then I will talk to you to your heart's content." 

But, ah 1 what will the Madam say ? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Doctor had promised Arbou's mother (for since 
she has become good we can now afford to call her 
by that name) that after one year of good action on 
her part, he would tell Arbou of her, and divide the 
child's society and love with her. But ere that year 
was np the little man, too, had gone from amongst 
us. 

The spring had passed into summer, and the Doctor 
had taken his familv to Pass Christian for a few 
months' recreation ; and when September came he, 
together vrith many other inhabitants of the city, 
returned to take up their work anew. And during 
those hot September days the yellow fever, that deadly 
scourge of the South, broke out, and laid our city 
waste. Many of the summer visitors at the watering 
places throughout the land, hearing that the city was 
perfectly healthy, had returned in full force, just at 
the moment the fever broke out. The wheels of 
Mammon stopped dead still. The fear of death was 
stronger in the minds of men than the love of money. 
Two days were given to all who wanted, or were able, 
to leave ; then a strict quarantine was established, and 
no one allowed to come or go under penalty of death. 

During those two days the Doctor tried to make his 
wife and boy leave, for, as to himself, his duty lay in 
the city, and he was not the man to desert it. But, 
for the first time in all their lives, his wife and Arbou 
disobeyed him, and determined to stay with him and 
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brave all the danger he would be called on to face. 
Arbou threw his arms around the Doctor's neck, and, 
sobbing as if his little heart would break, begged his 
father to let him stay with him through the danger of 
the fever. 'Twill teach him to be heroic, thought the 
Doctor, and self-sacrificing ; and, after all, if he is 
taken, he will be in God's hands. *^Well, little boy, 
yon can stay with papa. God's will be done." 

I too stayed in the city to help nurse the sick, but 
on my part it was not the slightest bravery, for I had 
had the fever before and I knew there was no danger 
of my taking it again. I was like a warrior fighting in 
deadly battle with a thick armor covering me from 
head to feet. But there were many others there who 
fought in this battle without this armor, and many a 
one of the brave soldiers died in the struggle. I had 
never seen men fall so thickly aronnd me. We buried 
them at the rate of two hundred a day. The Doctor 
was at all times in the thickest of the fight, and always 
near him was a nurse who soon became recognized as 
one of the most skilled, fearless and reliable in the 
city. 'Twas the ragged woman of Arbou's dream. And 
week after week, as she ministered to the suflEering 
and dying, there came a look of beauty to her face, 
and an expression of resignation like the old martyrs 
used to wear. Neither she nor the Doctor had ever 
had the fever, and it were possible for them to be 
stricken down at any moment ; still there seemed to 
be an invisible power protecting both of them, and 
they passed through the fire unhurt. 

But one day when the fever was at its highest, Arbou 

came to his father about the time he should start for 

school, and said : 
15 
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** Papa, let me stay away from school to-day ; my 
head aches, and I feel so awful cold." 

The Doctor knew what it meant. The summons had 
come. The brave little hero was going home. 

He was put to bed, and soon the disease showed 
itself in its worst form. Whether he suffered much or 
suffered little we never knew. When his father asked 
him how he felt, he would always say : 

*^ I feel better, papa ; so much better." 

There were but two things that he would ask for 
through all his sickness, and they were Heine and 
flowers — the two things which in all this world he was 
least likely to get. A terrible drought had parched 
the city, and every flower had been burnt to death, and 
even the smallest bunch could not be bought for love 
nor money ; and as for Heine the quarantine had 
caught him in a little Mississippi village, about a hun- 
dred miles north of the city, from whence he had tele- 
graphed the Doctor, thinking he might need him for 
a nurse, and might be able to get him through the 
quarantine. But this was beyond the Doctor's power. 
When he saw how low Arbou was, and how much he 
longed for the drummer, he telegraphed to Heine : 
*' Arbou has the fever, and is about to leave us. He 
is asking for you and for flowers. If you can get here, 
in the name of God come, and if. there be any flowers 
on your way, bring them with you." 

When this telegram reached Heine he determined to 
get into the city at all hazards, and as night came on 
he stole out of the town and started upon his trip. 
He had several hundred dollars with him at the time, 
and with part of this he bought a horse next morning, 
and started full gallop toward the south. When he 
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would come in the neighborhood of the towns along 
the way he would go out into the country a mile or so 
to miss the quarantine. The first day he rode fifty 
miles, or one-half the distance. That night, as he was 
galloping on, his horse fell dead beneath him. He 
tried to buy another, but could not ; then he made up 
his mind to take the first one he saw and pay its owner 
by and by. This he did in the darkness. 

He rode all night hap-hazard, knowing only that he 
was going toward the south. He had a small compass 
with him, and, as he would light a match through the 
night and look at it, he saw that his horse's head was 
facing southward. Half a dozen times he lost his way. 
When the morning broke, he found out from a farmer 
that he had traveled twenty miles during the night, 
and that only thirty now remain. Thank God ! After 
riding fifteen miles further, his second horse fell be- 
neath him, and he could neither buy nor steal another. 
He has reached the bayous and lakes which lie above 
New Orleans, and after all a horse would be of little 
service to him. 'Tis but fifteen miles to the city now, 
and he must walk. He looked at his watch. It was 
two o'clock, P.M. Would he see Arbou that night ? 
Would he feel the impress of those little arms around 
his neck once more, before God called him home ? 
He started upon his walk down the railroad track, 
looking on either hand to see if he could find some 
wild-flowers to carry the little boy. There were some 
late pond-lilies in bloom on the lakes, and he would 
swim out and get them, but they would soon wither in 
his hands. Every now and then a spray of cardinal 
flower would catch his eye at the border of the forest, 
and a bunch of golden-rod would show its gold along 
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the way, and he would gather handful after handful 
and throw them away as the hot sun would scorch and 
wither them. A few miles above the city a man had 
been stationed by the quarantine force to stop all 
passers, and before he knew it Heine came bolt upright 
before him. He tried to bribe the man to let him 
pass, but the officer was an honest one and would not 
be bribed. Then like a flash Heine raised the stick he 
had been walking with and felled him to the ground. 
'Twas no time for scruples now, and he looked back 
only once to see if the man still moved. He lay motion- 
less upon the track. 

And now the sun is going down, and Heine is getting 
in sight of the smoke of the city, and he knows he 
must leave the railroad and make his way into the 
city from the rear, for if he keeps the beaten track he 
will meet a quarantine officer at every turn. He must 
pass over bogs, swim bayous and lakes, and come into 
the town from behind if he ever hopes to reach his des- 
tination. He knows the surrounding country well, 
having often been there to fish and hunt, and it is with 
a brave heart that he leaves the railroad track, and 
starts out to meet the dangers of the swamp. Just as 
the sun went down he gathered his last bouquet of 
flowers for Arbou. They were cardinal-flowers, pond- 
lilies, and golden-rod, the only flowers of the fall that 
could be found in bloom, and through all the struggles 
and bruises of that night he held to them as if they 
had been crown jewels of priceless worth. 

And, oh ! what a struggle he had of it before he 
reached the town ! Swimming here and wading there, 
and struggling through bog and mire everywhere. 
He had been used to great exposure upon his drum- 
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ming trips, but he had known nothing like this before. 
The mosqaitoes swarmed around him and bit him 
till the blood flowed down his face. The briers tore 
his clothes and flesh, and the mud and water covered 
him from head to foot, but he paid not the slightest 
heed to it all. He saw but one vision all the time — 
that of a little boy on a bed of fever, crying out for 
him and for the flowers he loved. All night he was 
endeavoring to get to the city. Fifty times he lost his 
bearing and would wander around bewildered, and 
then he would find it again. By and by the full 
moon rose up in the heavens, and then his work became 
lighter, and just as the day was breaking he found 
himself in one of those dirty back streets which lead 
into the city. No quarantine had been established 
here, as the Board of Health had imagined that no one 
could get into the city at this point, so he marched in 
undisturbed. The people who saw him thought : 
*^ Yonder goes some wild, crazy man." His hair was 
disheveled, his clothes torn nearly off of him, his eyes 
looked wild ; the blood was pouring down his face ; he 
was covered with dirt and mud. And just as the 
first ray of sunlight burst into Arbou's room the 
drummer rushed in and fell senseless upon the floor, 
his head resting upon Arbou's bed, and in one hand 
he held, grasping still, though unconscious, a bunch 
of cardinal- flower and a spray of golden-rod. He had 
dropped the pond-lilies by the way. 

For some time he did not move, but gradually the 
restoratives I gave him brought him to. Arbou had 
fallen asleep during the night and had not awakened 
yet. The good Doctor had gone into the next room to 
sleep, so he said, but it was precious little sleep he 
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got that night. I could hear him through the parti- 
tion groaning, and every now and then crying unto 
God, " Let this cup pass from me," and then he would 
always add, "Thy will be done.'* 

During the night Arbou had been awake for several 
hours, and he talked much about his flowers and 
getting well, and he seemed greatly improved, but I 
knew too much about yellow fever to be deceived by 
these symptoms. 'Twas but the flash of life before 
the end. 

About eight o'clock, as Heine was leaning on Arbou's 
bed, the little boy awoke, and, upon seeing Heine near 
him, a smile passed over his face, and he beckoned for 
him to lean down nearer him, and then he tried to 
put his little arms around the drummer's neck, but he 
was far too weak. Heine took them and folded them 
around his neck, and then for a moment they were 
both silent. 

"Mr. Heine," said Arbou, "I am going away to 
leave you soon. The only thing I asked God was to 
see you just once before I went." 

And then Heine placed the cardinal-flower and the 
golden-rod in his little hand, and while he was leaning 
over him, Arbou dropped off into a quiet sleep. I 
stepped to the door and called the Doctor and his wife, 
for I knew that the end was near. Arbou slept for 
one half-hour, and then we saw him stir. A bright 
holy light passed over his face — a light I have never 
seen save on the face of those who saw God, and rising 
up in bed he cried : 

" Mr. Heine, papa, I see a beautiful land over 
yonder; it is God's country. I see lovely flowers there. 
I see white pansies, white pansies everywhere." 
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He fell back in his bed. He had gone home. A 
look of joy still rested on his face, and during all the 
bleak and dismal years that followed we never spoke of 
him as dead. We said that he had gone home to God. 

•n n* 5|t 1^ f W 

We buried him in the most beautiful spot in Metearie 
Cemetery, and we raised a shaft of pure white marble 
over where his body lay — only when it had risen thirty 
feet in air it was suddenly broken off, and on it was 
engraved ^^Arbou,^' and underneath a pansy. And 
around the base of this shaft we made a bed in the 
shape of a heart, in which for years Heine planted 
and tended white pansies. 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

About two years afterward there was a triple 
marriage in New Orieans. The reader can easily guess 
the parties. Fred married the little red heifer, Metcalfe 
married his cousin Miss Mildred, and I was joined in 
perpetual hliss with the Madam's third daughter. My 
wife said at the time, and still insists on it, that it was 
the most important event that the city had witnessed 
since the battle of New Orleans, about which some of 
yon may have heard. In truth it was a grand affair. 
There was only one thing about it that I regretted, 
and that was that the Madam would have it take place 
in St. Paul's instead of Trinity. St. Paul's was her 
church, she said. Her church, indeed ! Why, she had 
not been there but twice in ten years, and, when the 
parson came around and called her a miserable sinner 
for acting so, she and Miss Mary ran him out of the house 
with a broom-stick. But she would have us married 
in St. Paul's. IJncle Tom Girault came over and gave 
the three misses away. My wife looked upon the 
affair, and insists upon talking about it to this day, as 
an historic event that was of importance to the country 
at large. Only that rector of St. Paul's (who is one of 
the smartest and best men of the countiy) would drawl 
and whine out his words until I felt like shaking him. 
Oh ! how fine our Trinity parson would have done up 
the affair if we had given him a chance. I am as much 
a believer in the laws of heredity as Fred, and, since all 
of our children h^j& a whining drawl, I can trace it to 
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no other source than the miserable way in which that 
St. Paul parson married ns. Surely my wife and 
mother-in-law talk fast enough. 

When the Madam saw all the young folks getting 
married, the thing turned her head so that she was for 
getting married herself. Like some old war-horse 
(the simile w^ll do again) who has eaten the grass of 
contentment upon the plain of quiet life, when he 
hears the war-bugles blowing throughout the land, and 
sees all the younger horses rushing madly to the fray, 
will hoist his old tail high in air, and go cavorting and 
snorting a-down the pasture's side — so was it with the 
Madam. She had stood it well enough until all her 
daughters got ready to leave her, and then she said she 
felt that she was being left behind. And who do you 
suppose it was that she wanted to marry ? Was it the 
governor of Alabama ? No, Madam. Was it the senator 
from Missouri ? No, indeed. Was it the congressman 
from Arkansas ? Wrong again. Was it one of the 
fourteen Southern generals or a cotton-factor ? No. 
It was Kellogg. She had improved him to such a degree 
that now she was willing to marry him. When Fred 
and I and her daughters heard about it, we took her 
off into the back parlor, and Fred pulled out a Colt's 
revolver, and showing it to her swore that, if she came 
into the church the day we were married on Kellogg's 
arm and tried to marry him, he would shoot them 
both dead on the spot. I know not whether the 
Madam were in earnest about wishing to marry Kellogg, 
or whether it were all a joke, but when the day came 
she put on her old black silk and marched into the 
church on Uncle Tom's arm, and from that day to 
this she remains unmarried. 
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And Uncle Tom gave the three misses away. That 
is the pride of my wife's life. She named our first boy 
Tom, our second one Tom Girault, and our third one 
Girault, and, if she ever have a fourth one, I think she 
will leave it unnamed just because she can't name it 
after Uncle Tom without a certain amount of repetition 
that would appear ludicrous. 

And, as the years passed by, Kellogg sickened and died, 
and when his will was read, lo ! he had left all of his 
vast estate (so the wording read) "to that grandest of 
all women, Mildred Girault." Do you thinkthe Madam 
was too proud to take it ? Not one whit of it. She 
took it, and with a portion of it she bought a fine house 
up on Jackson Street, in which she has lived for years 
now in princely style. And right next door to her Fred, 
too, bought an elegant home when his full fame came 
to him, and he numbered his clients by the hundred. 
After winning that big case of his under so many 
difficulties, he got as much work as he could do, and his 
firm to-day has the largest practice in town. And so 
the years rolled round. Arbou's death had cast a 
shadow over the lives of the Doctor and Heine for many 
a year, but they kept steadily at their old employments 
with their old zeal, and by and by the sunlight returned 
to them again, and what had once been to them a great 
affliction, by God's grace became a joy. It is better 
thus, they would say. He is at home with God. 

V H* ^ ^ ^ 3|6 

The territory of the Madam's heart remains uncon- 
quered still. On Monday night, on Tuesday night, on 
Wednesday night, on Thursday night, on Friday night, 
on Saturday night, and on Sunday night, either the 
senator from Missouri, the congressman from Arkansas, 
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the governor of Alabama, or some one of the fourteen 
Southern generals, or a cotton-factor, will be up at that 
handsome residence on Jackson Street, still laying 
siege to that domain. Three of the Southern generals 
have died, and four others, giving up all hope of the 
Madam, have sought bliss elsewhere ; but just so soon as 
one would raise the siege another would take his place, 
and thus, while the number may have varied at times, 
still there has been a general average of fourteen. But 
with the senators and congressmen there has been a 
marked increase as the years roll on, twelve new ones 
having been added to the list to my personal knowledge, 
for the older the Madam gets the more attractive she 
becomes. In fact, I never go up to her house to see 
her nowadays but there is a row of senators marching 
in, and a file of congressmen marching out, and the 
house is always full of Southern generals. 

But her money has not spoiled the Madam in the least. 
It has only given her renewed power to do good — and 
she does it. No poor dog ever comes along the street 
and stops at her house but what she feeds it ; no 
sick kitten cries at her door of a cold night but what 
she gets out of bed and lets it in. And her house is a 
regular asylum for crippled Southern soldiers. No poor 
thing ever goes to her but what it comes away com- 
forted and relieved. 

The Madam is the president of a dozen women's 
clubs, and the leader in all reforms relating to women. 
And in education she takes as active an interest as ever, 
and twice a year she goes on to Boston, and has us all 
changing our pronunciation as often as she returns. 
If the Madam pronounces a word so-and-so, it is not 
a week before the whole town is pronouncing it just 



